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PREFACE 


Education has undergone a silent revolution in India 
during the last two decades. Emphasis has shifted from 
humanities to the study of science and technology. 
During this period the position of English in this country 
has undergone a complete reorientation. It has been 
realised to an extent much greater than ever before that 
an intensive study of the English language is essential not 
so much because of the rich literary heritage of the 
English speaking people as of its being the most valuable 
medium of approach to the wealth of knowledge, thought 
and sentiment in the civilized world today. 

Editors of text-books in English prose for the inter- 
mediate classes of tlie universities in India have therefore, 
to (a) give an indication of the wide range of thought, 
idea and emotion embodied in modern Englisli prose, 
(6) bring the student closer to the intellectual and social 
environment from which he or she is apt to remain other- 
wise isolated and (c) consistent with tlie mental develop- 
ment of the student at the post-matriculation stage 
provide interesting reading material tliat awakens a thirst 
in liis or her mind for study witliout necessarily depending 
upon the teacher in the class. Almost all editors have to 

confess an occasional embarassment in seeing their task 
through. 

It is easy to point out glaring omissions of some 
g^eat masters of English prose from the present selection. 


i 




t 

( ii ) 

Considerable pains have been taken to eschew all that 
appears to be above the standard of the average Inter- 
mediate student as well as what appears to have lost its 
fascination through a never-ending succession of text- 
books. The omission of such masters as Bacon> Swift, 
Hazlitt, Lamb and Ruskin, for one reason or the other, is 
therefore regretted. 

In spite of that, however, the present selection seem.s 
to be fairly representative of most of the prominent prose 
writers from Addison down to our own day. In tlie 
variety of theme and style the selection covers a wide 
range and brings home to the young scholars the wealtli 
which has given the English language the pride of place 
as a mediupi of expression in the complex age of modern 
thought. The inherent merit of the extracts should 
encourage the students to go through them with relish. 


Editor 
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ON SAYING “PLEASE” 


BY 

A.G. Gardiner 


(A.G. GARDINER, 186o-1946, w.ns a journalist but is 
now known better for liis delightful essays. His touch is 
light and he introduces a pei-sonal note to carry conviction 
with us. He tries to iinpi*ess upon us what a great diff- 
eience is sometimes made by the use of a single woi*d of 
courtesy. His aim is to make our lives happier and ho 
gives us valuable tips in this essay as well as in others, 
e.g,, tht RuU of the. Road and All about a Dog: “A cheerful 
person descends upon the gloomiest of us with something 
of the benediction of a fine day.” ”If bad monnere 
arc infectious, so also arc good manners.” “A reasonable 
consideration for the rights or feelings of others is the 

foundation of social conduct.” He picks up this practical 
philosophy from the streets.) 


The young Uft-man in a city office wl.o threw a passeii- 
ger out of his lift tlie other morning and was aned foi 
the offence was undoubtedly in the wrong. It was a 
question of PIi^.” Tlie complainant entering the 
Wt ^.d, “Top.” (jbe lift-man demanded “Top-pLse 
this concession being refused lie not only decUnqd to 
cosjE^ith tho instruction, but hurled the 
« 0 he lift. Tliis,_ of course was carry ing a commfnt 
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on mannei- too far. Discomtesy is not a legal offence, 
and it does not excu se -Kssa ult and battery If it burglar 
breaks into niv house and I ktiock him down, the law 
Mill ac'^ii t me. and if I am physicalK* ass^ull gd it will 
permit me to reHiliate with reasonable violence. It does 
this because the burglar and my as'?ail^ it have broken 
quite definite commands of the law. But no legal system 
could attempt to ic^s late against bad manners, or could 
sanction the use of violence against something which it 
does not itself recognize as a legally punishable offence. 
And whatever our sjTnpathj’ with the lift-man, we must 
admit that the law is reasonable. 7j5^t would never do if 
we were at liberty to box people’s cars bccnu.se we did 
not bkc their behaviour, or the tone of their voices, or 
the ^owl on their faces. Our fists would ncier be idle, 
and the' gutters of the city would run with blood all da^^ 

I may be as uncivil as I may please and the will 
pr^ect me against violent retaliation. I may be haUghty 
.o.'GT’W&i and there is no pen^ty to pay except the 
penalty of being written down an ill-mannered fello^ 
Jrhe law does not compel me to say “Please” or to atthn o 
my voice to other people’s s cn/ibilitj ps any more than it 
says that I shall not wax my moustache or dye my bail- 
or wear r jp g Tets f lown my back. It docs not recognize 
the lac'e^tion of our feelings as a case for conijfensatiuii- 
There*ls iio^llowance for moral and intellectual damage.'! 
in these matters^ 

This does not mean that the damages arc negli^blo. 
It is probable that the lift-man was much more acutely 
hurt by what he regarded as a s'lur. upon his social standing 
than he would have been if he had a kick on the shiiiSj 
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for wliicli he could Jiave got a legal redress. Tlie pain 
of a kick on tlie shins soon passes awa^' but tlie pain of 
a wound to our self-respect or our may poison a 

whole day. I can imagine that lift-man, denieii the relief 
of throwing the autlior of his wound out of the lift, brood- 
in^ over thc jnsul^iar th^ur. and visiting it on his wife 
m the evening as the only "ay of his equilibrium.'2- 1 

For there are few things mor /fetXng than bad temperlVt? B; 
and bad manners. When Sir Antl.ony Abstdute bulliedi- 
Captain Absolute, the latter went out and bullied his Ua/.sci 
men, Fag, whereupon Fag. went out .lownswiT an<l 
kicked the page-boy. Probably tile man wlio .said ‘ Top” 

<o the lift man tvas really only getting back on his emplo- 
yer who had not said ‘^^d morning” to him beeause 
he himself had been lienp^d at hrmkfast by his wife 

m°a”,7'/'‘" iSiSl^oause the house! 

7th We infect the world 

wtli our iJMmm^lr'^mainiers probably do more 
to poison the stream of the general Ufe than all the crimes 
.11 the calendar, (por one wife who gets a black eye from 

..r- of martyriiam under the .e . 

r‘r r r-r “ 

our speech the tilf f ® social civilities, 

and 77^75 "" “ 

agamst the Wt-mL.“‘7sr7opirwm t'* 

patliy With him. While it is true that therisrtwra; 
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compels us to say, “Pleaso", there is a social practice 
imich older and much more sacred than any lau' winch 
enjoins us to be civil. And the first requiremen^f civi- 
lity is that we shoulil acknowledge a service£^Pleasc’' 
a; d Thank-you” are the smMI change with which we 
]tav our way as social beings, ^hey are the little courte- 
sies by w hich we keei) the machine of life oiled and running 


?Slt > 

sweetlyJ They put onr intercourse upon the basis of a 
friendly co-operation, an easy give-and-take, instead of 


A • « ^ A* • T ^ ^ — — , m 

on the basis of superiors dictating to inferiors. It is a 
very vulgar minrl tliat would wish to command where 
he can have the service for asking, and have it with wil- 
lingness and good-feeling instead of resentment.^ 

\l should like to ^ feature” in this connection iny tneftd 
the polite conductor. By this djsmrainntmg, title I do 
ijot intend to suggest a rebuke to conductors generally. 
^On thc%mra^‘'ram disposed to think^J^t there arc 
. classeiof men who come through the q^al of a very 

better than bus conductors do. Hero and 
there^yoiT w^ill meet an unpleasant specimen wlio regards 
: U A the passengers as his natural creatures whose 

chief purpose on tlic bus is to chenTlnm. and who can 
only l>c kept reasonably honest by a loud voice and an 
aggressive manner.3 But this type is rare-rarer than it 

. « I. 1. i.v TT¥irlr»r- 


tty’P 


^iT^tUoTc. llhney the public owes much to the Undcr- 
/ ground Railway Company, which also runs the buses. 

• ■. for insisting on a certain standard of ser- 

^^vante and taking care that that standi is observed. 


] 


111 doing this it not only makes things pleasant for the 
travelling public, but performs an important social 


service. 


ON SAYING “please” 

/ 5 ® On , 

It is not, therefore, with any feeling nf imfrif^ndline.sa 
to conductors as a class that I pay a tribute to a particular 


A */ 1. ^ 

naet^cr I first became ccmscious of his 

j ast^cc Tone day when I jumped on to a bus and found 


that I had left home without any money in my pocket. 
Ever3'one has had the experience and knows the feeling, 
the mixed feeling, which the discovery arouses. You are 
^^^^noyed because j^ou look like a fool at the best and like 
a kn^ at the worst. You would not be at all surprised 
if the conductor ej'od j'ou coldly as much as to say, 
■“Yes, 1 kn^v” fHat it^e old trick. Now then, off j'ou 
get.” And even if the conductor is a good fellow and 




lets 3'ou dowm easily, you are faced with the necessity of 


going back, and the inconvenience, perhaps, of missing 
your train or j’our engagement. 


Having searched my pockets in vain for stray coppers, 
and having found I was utterly penniless, I told the con- 
ductor with as honest a face as I could assume that I 
couldn’t pay the fare, and must go back for money. 
“Oh, you needn’t get olf; that’s all right,” said he. “All 
right”, said I, “but I haven’t a copper on me,” “Oh, I’ll 
book you through,” he replied. “Where d’ye want to 
go”? and he handled his bundle of tickets with the air 
of a man who was prepared to give me a ticket for any- 
where from tl»e Bank to Hong Kong. ^ I said it was very 
tad of him, and told liim where I wanted to go, and as 
he gave me the ticket I said, “But where shall I send the 
fare?” “Oh, you ’ll see me some day all right”, he sdid 
cheerfully as he turned to go. And then, luckily, my 
^gere, still wandering in the comers of my pockets 
lighted on a shilling and the account was squared. But 
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that fact did not lessen the glow of pleasure which so gootl- 
natured an aetion had given I”?- 

A few days after, my most sensiti ve toe was trampled 
on rather heavily as I sat reading on the top of a bus. 
I looked up with some anger and more agony, and saw 
my friend of the cheerful countenance. ''Sorry, sir” 
lie said. ‘ I know these are lieavy boots. Got ’em 
because niv own feet get trod on so niucli, and now I’m 
treading on other people's. Hope I dhln't hurt you, 
sir. ’ He ha<l hurt me but he was so nice about it that 
I assurerl him he harln't. After this I began to observe 
him whenever I. boarded his bus. and found a curious 
jdeasure iii the constant-^od-nature of his bearing. Qle 


Hocmerl to have an inexIaS^^iblc fund of patience and a 
gift for making his passengers comfortable. I noticed 
that if it was lic^would run up the stairs to give 

someone tlic tip'^at'^hcr^ was ‘ room inside”. With 
old people lie was as considerate as a s( m,^a nd w’ith children 

as a fatlier.'^Hc had cudeillly a peculiarly 
• warm i)l<K'e in his heart for yoinig people, and alwaj's 
j indulged in some merry jest with them. It ho had a 
hitiul man on l>t)ard it was not enough to set him dowTi 
safedv <in the pavement . He would call to Bill in front 
to wait wliilo he took him across the road or round the 
c'orricr, or otlieru is«* safely on his way. In short, I found 
that lie irradiated .such an atmosphere of good-temper 
and kindliness that a journey with him was a lesson in 
natural courtesy and goofl manners. 

What strufk me part kulai ly was the case with which 
he not thnmgh his woi k. If bad manners arc infectious, 
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SO also are good manners, 
us are apt to become 




(j^ 


VC e ncoun ter incivility 
I, but it is an unuauallv 


us are apt to become tmcivil, but it 
iincQuth person who can be disagreeable with sjinn y people. 

It is with manners as with the weather. “Nothing clears 
up my spirits like a fine day, ’ said Keats, and a cheerful 
person descends^iv^v^ the gloomiest of us with some- 
thing of the hpnpdt^ti/AH^TTft a fine day. And so it was 
always fine weather on ^.he ^^Hte coi^uctor's bus, and 
his owTi civility ^« ^ h^s^ ^^ilia^ iTy aMress and good^u- 
njoured bearing, iniectedhis passengers. In lightemr^^ '^^ 
their spirits ho lightened liis ^n gaiety was 

not a wasteful luxury, but a investment.*^ 

I “'KSJt 

\ (1 have missed him from my bus route of late; but I 

hope that only means that he lias carried his sunsMne < J 
^ on to ano^^ad. It cannot be too widely in ^ 

fi^Sr^rld.^ And I make no’apologies for writ- T 
- a panegym; on an unknown bus conductor.^ If 

Wordsworth could gatlier lessons of wisdom from the 3^ 
poor leecli-gatherer “on the lonely moor.” I see no reason ^ ^ 
why lesser people should not take lessons in conduct from “ 
one who sliows how a very modest calling may be dignified 
by good-temper and kindly feeling.^ / 


“ 'KSLlg 


It IS a matter of general agreement that the Vl^r has 
h^ a ehilhng effect upon those little everyday civihties 
of behaviour that sweeten the general air. We must get 
those civilities back if we are to make life kindly and 
tolerable for each other. We cannot get them back by 
involving the law. fTlie policeman is a necessary symbol 
and the law is a necessary institution for a society that is 
still somewhat lower than the angels. But the law can 
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onlj' protect us against material attack. Nor will the 
lift-niau’s wa3’ of meeting moral affront physical vio- 
lence help us to restore the civilities. I sugge.st to him 
that he would ha\’c had a more subtle and effective 
revenge if he liad treate<l the gentleman who would not 
saj' “Please” with elaborate politeness. He would have 
Jiad the victoiy, not onlv over tlie boor, but over himself, 
and tliat is the victor^’ that counts^ The polite man may 
lose the material advantage but he alwa^vs has the spiri- 
tual victor3\ I commend to the lift-man a stor^' of Chester- 
field. In his time the London streets were witliout the 
pavements of to-<lav — . and the man who “took the wall” 
had the driest footing. “I ne\er give the wall to a scoun- 
drel,” said a man who met Chesterfield one day in the 
street. “I always do”, said Chesterfield stepj)ing w'ith 
a bow into the road. I Ijope the lift-man will agree that 
liis revenge was much more sweet than if he had flung 
tlie fellow into the mud. 


NOTES 

Scowl on their faces : angiy an<l tense looks 
laceration : hulling seriously 

Sir Anthony AbsoUde, etc : characters in Sheridan’s play 
the Rivals 

a black eye : a bruised face 

Decalogue : Moses gave ton commandments to his 
followers whom he led awa\- from the tyranny' of 
the Pharoahs of Egypt. 

The Bank : the Bank of'England in London 

solicitous : careful J 

henedicticni : blessing 
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ON SAYING “rLKASE” 

concilialory : polite and courteous 

panegyric : writing in praise of somebody 

Itech-gaihtrcr : Wordsworth wrote a well-kno^^ n poem 
on a leech-gathcrcr 

elaborate poliitiiees : Jesus Clirist and Mahatma Gandhi 
insisted tliat we must conquer our ciicinics with 
love 

boor : ill-mannered person 

CJiesterJield : (1094-1773) a statesman, scholar and j)atrdn 

of letters of the 18th century famous for his Letters 
to his Son 

took the tcall : walked closest to the wall or on the cnlges 


EXERCISES 



2 . 

3. 


Relate in :?quc own words two most important of the 
incidents mentioned above. 

What is the central idea of the essay ? 
a. His gaiety was not a wasteful luxury, but a sound 
investment. 


b. The polite man may lose the material advantage 
but he always has the spiritual victory. 

Explain what the author means by these observations. 

4. Use in sentences of your own : Comolv with, brood 
over, by the hour, a black eye. to enjoin, to pay one's 
way, to pay a tribute , encounter, conciliatory, 
infected, invest, commend. ~ 


A ^SERMON ON SHAVING 

BV 

Robert Lynd 


(Slmvin;; is soinotJiing witJiin the range of exj)erionce' 
ot many students. We pick up our instruments anti 
leel relie\efl when wc have done witl» it. But the writer 
tuilds nj) a piiilosophj- on this very common act. 

ROBERT i.,Y!ND, 1879-1949, is a writer of the modern) 
personal essay. He contributed regularly to many journals 
and brought to bear the whole of hi.s vision of life on the- 
t«)pics of the moment familiar to cver 3 -body. His attitude 
towards life may be summed up in the words; “Ordinary 
liuman beings cannot bear the strain of i)erpctual serious- 
3iess They tlo well occasionallv to cease think- 

» ft 

ing about liigh matters to escape into pumuits called 
petty and frivolous’’. Collections of liis cssa 3 ’s have been 
})ublishcd as Thr Monfy Bor, Thr Bine Lion, The f'ockJc- 
shi'Il, etc.) 


No Man can shave everv morning for tAvcnt 3 ' or lluitN” 
years without learning something. E\en if he is too 
lazy or too !ncom|>etcnt to .«havo lilm.sclf. and submits 
himself to barbers, he r an liardK’ e.seape learning sometldng 
about Iiuman nature b 3 - the time ho is middle-aged. (For 
barbers contniii in their rank.s every variet 3 - of humaui 
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nature. I have known barbers wlio were angclsj I liavc 
known barbers who were devils.' Some of them have a 
touch as light as a falling feather; otiicrs wield a razor 
like a weapon of the^tono|^c, and are not content unless 
they arc allowed to flav, as well as to shave yoii. 7 The 
latter, I confess, are rajic in the more expensive hair-drcs- 
sers’ shops: but, if you are economical or poor, and go 
into one of those little shops in wliich before the war a 
shave used to cost three-half pence, you will in the course 
of time discover a lyml of shaving which makes you feel 
as if a mob rushing over your face in hobnailed 

boots. ^ do not say that the pooi' man's barber is always, 
or even usually, so bruial as this, but undoubtedly the 
barber whoso customers often allow their beards to grow 
for two or three daj’s at a time gets used to a more 
determined swee p of tlic razor in order to clear away so 
1ft stiff ft field of s tubble. He cannot suddenly (Ute^his methods 

a thin skin that looks as if it'soirc'^y needed to be 
shaved at all.^To such a skin Jiis very, shaving brush 

> wti I p , r.'iTrftfc I 1^ . 

'f were made of darning-ifecdfM, stabbing tno 
flesh at every touch. His charge is so small that ho has 
no time for the delicacies, and at the end of the sliavc 
you find yourself with soap in your nostrils, blood on your 
jaws, and teai*s in your eyes. Then you rub into your 
wounds, so as to make them smart, apiece of alum that 
has been rubbed into ever so many other wounds, and 
you wipe your face with a dirty towel that has wiped over 
so many other come out into the air, 

P glad to be alive and res ^fly fig^ in future to go to any 

but the most expensive barbers. C. 

^ speak as one who is accustoraod to being 
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•sliaved by a barber. I Jiavc )io longer the courage. In 




my twenties. lio\\ever» vlien I was more imlolent, I use^ 
•constantly to find myself iti barber's shops even thougli, 
as luv face, I was not always free from 

siich^'np ^cliensjAC 0 tl ioii g hts as: ‘'.Sujipo.se tiie barber 
•should suddenly go niadT’ Fjuckily. the barber nev'^r 
<lid. but I have knouii <)tlicr and c omparabl e perils 
There was that little French barber, for instance, who 
•shaved me during a thund erstorm unrl wlio spi’ang into 
iiir at every flash of liglitning. There was also a barber 
■who felt my cheek uith a razor as a man reaches (uit for 
■something and niis-ses it. , 

irazor down on my face, he le aned on it to steady him.self, 
^and, by leaning hard, even succeeded in slmving a certain 
'jjatch on my right jaw. did not dare so much as to 
utter a protest while the razor was on my skin. ^Even 
I .a whiter. I felt, might unnerve^nd overbalance the man, 
and in\' jugufa r^vould be . sg^vered before he knew he had 
done itr^lNo soonei-, liowevor. was the razor temijorarlly 
withdrawn from my inci'-reculcr pour uiieux 5ro//c^is, I 
think tlie way t^e French desenUe it-^lfan in a nightmare 
voice I <)ut ‘ Xo more, no moro^ 'J’hat will do, 

thank you". -looked down at me with stuj)id. heavy 
.eyes, and .^way^cl_gentlj' A\ith the oj»en razor in his iiand^ 
‘■‘You won’t saj”^ anytliing to the boss*’, he said. "X'asty 
-toucli of influenza. Been trying to core it. (let into 
trouble if you say anything. ” |^ I looked at the razor and 
spoke, like Harold King of the Engli.sh. un jer duros .s. 
‘‘Right^’, I said. That happened a good many years 
a"o and I am still in doubt whether I acted as an honour- 
able citizen either in making or in keeping such a promise. 

I was so exceedingly friglitcned, however, wliile the man 
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was trying to shave me, that I am afraid it never entered, 
my head to consider my duty as a citizen^ Self-prescr- I 
vation, they say, is the first law of nature, an<l at the- 

moment I cared about nothing except escaping at the 

earliest possible moment from that terrible chair. As f 

I passed out into the street I did not mind even the fact , 

that a piece of my face was clean shaved while the rest of ! 
it was not. I consoled myself for not reporting the barber 
with the thought that, perhaps ho would not have to 
shave anybody else that day, that perhaps the next custo- 
mer would only want to have his hair cwt, and that not^ 
very coujd be done during a hair-cutuTitill, 

that my'^Jm^o^s^ick- j 
ing m e^ It continues to prick me till the present day, // 
Life is full of difficulties if you do not happen to possess /fei 
the heroic virtues. Never is it more so, believe me., 
than when you are being shaved by a drunken barber^ i 


[h was not, however, perils of thisiM— perils, surely, 
wortliy of being added to that- cofeilo guo with which 
Othello used to thrill the ear of Desdemona — that finallv 
decided me never, if I could avoid it. to allow a barbeV 
to sliave mo again, If^^n^sliavc myself, it is owing to 
that middle-aged rudSuauess which disguises itself in 
such words as “hygienic’;^ I dislike being touehed with 
shavingbrushcs and razm-s that l.ave been used on other 
people s faces. I knew a yian who had to gix)w a beard 
the result of a small poi^s cut that he got at a 
baftbr s, and I do not w'ish to have togn>w a beard. If 
one did not mmd having a beard, life would obviously be 
ampler. But most of us. oven iu these days, would rathi 
almost anything than grow beards. Much as theave- 
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jage man liatcs shaving, he hates the ujutian of growing a 
beard still more. In this he is entirely unreasonable. 
He iloes not know whv he dislikes beards any more than 

% 4 

he knows n hy lie <lislikes medium-bo iled 
■clear that a beard is a labour-saving devic e but even in 
an age <tf labour-saving devices the very laziest of us will 
.have none of it. Again, it is obviously natural to grow 
.a beard and for a man to shave is to d^v’^tiire no less 
than for a woman to use A beard is also of 

.service in hiding the i mL)eifoction.s of the Initnan face, 
and a face with an eNufjBouth and a weak eliin may look 
j)ositi\'ely nohle in the shelter of a beard. There is. indec'd, 
.eveiything to he for that could 

upjx'al to so "^otlif ul a nd uncomely, an animal as ma»i.. 
Yet we go on shaving, and know Jiot why. an<l if one of 
our friends appears w^h Up days P*]bw^ of beard on hi.s 
.chin, we regard it as evid ence r>f a deneieney^in his charae- 
erj^ ^'flie re is an iron law of shaving.J Vou must either 
not shave at all or you ^mus^ evj^* dav.. 

there is no room forjjie moiiei-atc nmn^ lielovero^ 
promise, the good-natured being who likes to make the, 
l)est of both worlds. If you <lo not shave at all 3’ou will 
be re.«pected. If you shave eveiy morning \’Ou will be 
respected. But if you attempt to strike a nice balance* 
and shave one day and grow a beard another, both camps 
will combine to denounce you as though you were some- 
thing unclcaii^ I liave never lieen able to understand 
why it should be consiflercd unclean to let the beaid grow 
for three days and clean to let it grow for tliirty years. 
There must be some powerful reason wliv moderation i? 
praised in every other sphere of conduct hut is anatho- 
matized in this. It is a matter on wliich I— jio.^.sessing as 
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I liave said, none of the heroic virtues — bow to public 
opinion, and I find m^'self sliaving at the mirror every 
morning as though I were a slave obeying orders. [it is a 
waste of time. I dislike doing it. But if I did not, I 
should feel an outcast. Shaving i.s my daily act of hy- 
pocrisj’. It enables me to feel a better man without being 
one.^ 

The sermon I wish to preach on shaving, however, is 
not a sermon against hypocrisy. It is a sermon against 
putting your trust in any one thing, as though it alone 
were necessary to perfection, and it came into my hen<l 
in this way. I bought a safety-razor some year.s ago. because 
everybodj'^ else seemed to have a safety-razor. For a 
time it gave me not only the pleasure of a new toy, biit, 
I honestly believe, the pleasure of a perfect shave. 
Months passed, however, and I became dissatisfied. I began 
to realize that I used to be able to shave better with an 
ordinary razor. Then I heard somebody saying that, 
in order to get a good shave, the important thing was 
not only to have a perfect razor but to have a perfect 
lather and that So-and-so’s soap was the best; and so t 
went out and bought So-and-so’s soap and, for n week 
or two aftenvards, noticed a marked improvement in my 
morning shave. Once more, in the coui^o of time. I 
became dissatisfied, and. on this occasion, uhen I began 
to attack So-and-so’s razor and So-and-so’.s soap I waa 
told by my friends: “The great thing is to have a perfect 
shavmgbrush. and applied So-and-so’s soap according to 
the directions on the paper that was wrapped round it. 
moistening the face with cold water before using the soap’ 
and, with the help of So-and-so’s razor, had the first series 
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of satisfactory shaves that I had had since the War. 
Were it not for the soap, even a sharp razor would not 
give me a perfect shave. Were it not for the brush, even 
the soap wouhl be ineffective. Were it not for the razor, 
of what use would the best brush in the world be? Hence 
1 tell myself; ‘Do not expect too much from any one 
thing.’’ arc always putting our trust in one thing or 

another as though it were the key to perfection, but the 
truth is w o cannot attain to the inner sanctuar y of per- 
fection without a whole bunch of keysj You would 
imagine tliat a perfect shave was fairly easy of achieve- 
ment for a serious minded man, but it has taken me half 
a lifetime to discover the secret of it. The perfect life, 
or the perfect state, is probably even more difficult of 
attainment, aii<l we make the same mistakes about them, 
over-emphasising tlic importance of one thing and over- 
looking the importance of others. Wo attempt to save 
civilization by means of birth-control or privat e o n^gr- 
j>ri8e or Nationalism or Intcrnation«alism, ns though any 
of these things were good in itself except in company with 
other equally important things. The fanatic believes 
that if he mentions the word “birth-confror’ or “repabli- 
canism” or ‘ communism ’ he has given you the chie 
to paradise. But it is possible to imagine human beings 
miserable mider birth-control, miserable in a republic 
and miserable uiuler the dictatorship of the 
You cannot build a house with only one wall, and^you 
cannot build a perfect state with only one principle. At 
least, so I thouglit ns I soaped my face with perfect soap 
and a perfect brush and shaved it with a perfect razor. 
If there had been such a thing as a golden rule, there would 
have been no need of Ten Commandments. I am not 
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6ure thiit even ten arc not too few. And ho wJio neglects 
one neglects all. Tliis I said to myself emphatica lly, 
dogm atically , tiiis morning wliile .shaving.^ 

NOTES ^ 

War: World War 19U-1S 

towel : the description is equally applicable to some 
of our barbers’ shops in backward localities in 
India even today. 
indolent : lazv 

V 

recuhr pour mieux sankr : stepping back for a biggc'r jump 
King Harold : King of England in 1000 A.P. 

Casuistries : arguing in a roundabout manner to justify 
his action 

Othello : hero of Shakespeare’s play of the same name. 
Ho was a moor and won the heart of Desdemona, 
a fair Venetian damsel, by telling her of the perilous 
adventures he had encountered 
analhcnmtized : condemned, cursed 
Ten Commandinents : given by Moses to the Jews. 




. EXERCISES 

Rewrite in your own words some of the cipeti'eficcs of 

Lynd with barbers. Why did he start shaving with 

J^^s hand ? 

What it the tetmon Lynd withes to pteach ? How fat 
do you agree with him 7 

Explain what the author means by saying : 

■‘Shaving is my daily act of hypocrisy." “These very 
catu.ttnes showed that my conscience was pticked." 
xn sentences of your own t 

Weapon of the stone age. field of stubble, under 
duress, d^y. iron law. hypocrisy, golden rule. 


O. 
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Joseph Addison 
* « « 

Let hicvitij (I'miHitch the mphl thotn/ht. 


[JOSEPH ADDISON’S (1072.1719) is one ..f the 
greatest names in English literature. He WTOte some poems 
and plays which were well-spoken of. but it is as a prose- 
writer that he lias won laurels. 

Tlic eighteenth century was an age of periodicals and 
such a medium helped Addison to use his i>en to the be.st 
effect. In 1709 his friend Steele founded the Tathr and 
before long Addison came to be knomi as an hnaluable 
contributor to this journal as well as its successor the 
Spectator. These papers were both entertaining and 
educative and in the words of John Gay 'many tliousand 
follies they have either quite banished or given a very 
great check to.’ The English language discovered Ad<lison 
through these journals. 

4 

The present extract is taken from the SixeUitor. 
Addison gives a reasoned exposition of certain charac- 
teristics of the English language as he found it 250 years 
ago. These views were shared by another master of the 
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lan^iia^t'. Swift. Addison’s style is simple and lucid. He 
off'ei-s illustrative examples to prove his point and develops 
Ills ideas lojrieallv. Otlier essavs are enlivened with 
Ininaatr aiul gentle irony, urbanity and grace.] 

^ The Knglish delight in silence more than any other 
Euro|K-an nation, if the remarks which are made on us 
by t’orei'.'uers arc true. Our discourse is not kept up in 
convei'sati**n, but falls into more pauses and intervals 
than in «»ur neighbouring countries: as it is observed, 
that the matter of our writings is throun much closer 
togeilier. and lie.s in a narrower compass than is usual 
in the work.s of foreign authors: forTo iavour our natural 
(7 j ^facituc^it w uhen we are obliged to titter our thoughts. 
^ w^TJit in the -sliortest way we are able, and give as (jiiiek 
a liirth to our eonceiitions as possible. J 

'i'bi.s lnim<nir shows itself in several remarks that we 
may make iii>on the English language. As first of all 
bv its abounding in mono-syllables, whicli gives us an 
opportunity of delivering our thoughts in few sounds. « 

[ 'I'liis ituleed takes off from the elepaiic e of otir tongue 
but at the same time cxpressc.s our ideas in the readiest 
manner, and eonse<|ueiitly answers the first design of 
speech lictter than the multitude of syllables, which 
makes the words of other languages more tuneable and 
.-:onf.ious.'':Thc -sounds of our English words are commonly 
like thos^ of string mu.sie, .short and transient, which rise 
and jK-rish upon a single touch; those of other languages 
arc like the notc.s of u ind-instruments sweet and 
swelling, and lengthened out into a variety of 

modulation. 
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In tlie next place we may observe, tliat where the 
words arc not monosyllables, we often make them so, so 
much as lies in our power, by our rapidity of pronun- 
ciation; as it gepprally happens in most of our long words 
which are derived from the J^tin, where we contract the 
length of the syllables that gives them a grave and 8<^emn 
air in their own language, to make them more proper for 
dispatch, and more conformable to the genius of our ton- 
gue. This we may find in a multitude of words, as “liberty, 
conspiracy, theatre, orator,” etc. ^ 

The same natural avcrsioii to loquaci^ has of late 
years ma<le a very considerable alteration in our language 
by closing in one syllable the termination of our proter- 
per^ tense, as in these words, “drown’d walk’ll, 
riv’d,” for “drowmed, walked, arrived”, which has very 
much disfigure<l the tOngue, and turned a tenth part of 
our smoothest words into so many clusters of consonants. 
This is the more remarkable, because % want of vow^s 
in our language has been the general of our 

poUtest ^ that have 

mode thesoTfe|r^Bi^nts,^and consequently very much 

increased mir former ^scarcity. 



This reflation on the words that end in ED, I have 
heard in conversation from one of the greatest geniuses 
this age has produce<I. I think we may add to the fore- 
going observation, the change which has happened in^ 
language, by the abbreviation of several words that are 
terminated in by substituting an ‘s’ in the room 

of the last syllable, as in “drowns, walks, arrives,” and 
mnumerable other words, wliich in the pronunciation of 
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our fi>rcfat})ers wore "(Irowneth. walketh. arrivelli.” 
This has wonderfully inultiplietl a letter wliieh was before 
too frequent in the English tnnirue. and added to that 
hissinjr in our lan'ruaf'o. wliieh is taken not- 

. of b\' Idrciiiiier.s: luit at tlie sauie time 




taeitnrnitv. and ea^es us of main 



svllahb,s>. 


I . 


F might liere observe, ,t ha^ Jhc^ saine single letter ibtt' 
many occasions does the <>tn^ of a wljole word, artd: 
lepresents tlie ■'his’' and "lier" of our f«»refatheis. 1’here' 
is no rloubt but the ear of a foreis/ner. which is tiie best 

V 

judge in tliis case, woulrl ver\' mueli disaI)J)ro^•e (»f sVieh 
* J^o^•ation.s, which indee<l we do ourselves in some measuTC, 
)v retaining the old termination in writing, and in ;ijl‘ 






ffice.s of our religion. 



h^ave epitoin igM' 
rViwnt of dtir 


As in the in.slanee I have given w 
many of our particular wortls to the 
tongue, so on other occasions we have drawn two words 
into one, which lias likewise very much untuned our lan- 
guage, ami clogged it with consonants — as "mayn’t. eaTr’’t.; 
shan’t, won’t” anrl the like for ‘ may not. cannot, slmll 
not. will not”, t^c. 


It is iMJrliaps tliis humour of six'akipg no more tfian 
we nee<Is must, whicli ha.s so miserably ehrtailod some of 
oui- words, that in familiar writings and conversations 
they often lose all but their first syllables, as in ‘‘mol),, 
rep. j)os, incog”, an<l the like: and as all ridiculous 
•word.s make their first entry into a language by familiar 
jihrases. I dare not answer for the.se, that the}' will ncit* 
in time he looked npon ns a part of our tongue. We set^ 
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some of our poets luivo been si) iurliscrcel ns to imitate^ 
Hirdibras’s dog^^er cl expressions in their serious composi- 
tions by throwing out tlic signs of our sulistantives wliich 
ate essential to the English language. Xay. this humour 
of shortening our Linage, had once run .so far. that 

P t anthoi's. amonL^ whom ue mav 

C^'X^kon Sir Roger L‘ Est^a^f^e^p.Kicnlar, began to 
Ujaine their words of ail snixJflnSjTft'tters. as thev terme<I 

them in order to arH^t^l^Ming the prononneiatiou; 

^\hlch would ha\-o ^yfc mndc(.l all our ot vmr.lngies. and 


have quite destroyed our tongue 


Loni> proner .. 


Me may here likewise observe. tbaKo.^m;m)cr 

«l.en familiarizcl in Englisl., genera I monosy- 

llabte, n-iiei-eas in other moUern languages tliev recoire 

a softer turn on this occasion, by the aihliton of a new 

yllablc-^.ck in Italian is Xicolini: Jack in French 
•Toaiinot, and so of the rest. 

Tliere is anotl.cr pi^i^lar in mn langua-c nlileh I, 
^reat instance of ourl^lkT^^U. and that is'the 
i^^».^press,ng of several paHieles which he^ro.Uiced , 

m other tongues to make a acntenceHi^ll^^i*^^ 

they may have admission or not; and nil] nevei-^ e dodd^d 

irr “ ■" :: 


I have only considered our language as it shows the 
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i'eiiiuH and natural tcmjMU' of the English, which is modest, 
thoughtful, and sincere, and whicli. porliaps. may r£££^ 
mend the iK'ople. though it has spoiled the tongue. We- J 
might. i)erhaj).s, eariy the aaii|e thought into other lan- 
guages. and deduce a great part of what is peculiar to- 
them from the genius of the pco^e w h.o,^^^ uk them. It 
is lectain. tiie light talkative h mifeur o^hc French has 



a litHe^^ected their tongue, which might be shown 
by many instances; as the genius of the Italian, which is 


IllllvJl * 

all theii-yuoixls :md phrases to tlie.se particular uses. The 

Spanianls sliows itself to- 

. m'rfection iu tlu."«.^l.unnil1‘M)Pl^ieir language, and the blunt 

t I 1 ' 




lioncst better in the rough- 


nes.s of the'Hitrt^uuli. than i1"would in a pohter tongue 
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NOTES 




1 


lacUurnihj : lescrved nature 
IraMitni : rnessential 

fiwdliwj : increase in volume and intensity 
loquacity : talkativeness 

greaUMyeninscs: Jonathan Swift ( Ifitw-ITIS) 

cpitomhed : sli.jrtene<l 

humour : peeuliarity. eecentrieih-. characteristic 

n o noci' I'cputaiion. positive 

lludibra.^- fiMras by Samuel lJuticr (1012-1680) 

„„c of the wiltie.st poems in the Engli-^h language 

doggerel : verse of a trivial nature 

sig .13 of substantive. : articles preceding nouns as m 
When pulpit, <Irum ecclesiastic 
Was beat with fist instead of a stick. 
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Sir Roger L Estrange : Ono of llio most important 
pioneers of modern journalism. FJditetl tlio Ohsprrator 
and translated AEsoj). 

academy: a society for eultivalinji literature, art etc. the 
authority of which is recognised. Originally the garden 
near Atliens in whicli Plato taught. 
stateliness and gravity : ‘ courteous foreign gruce’' 


EXERCISES 




What characteristics of the English language have been 
mentioned by Addison ? 

Why do the English suffer from the ‘humour of 
frugality’ in speech ? 

Frame sentences to use the following : 
taciturnity, epitomize, to the detriment of, all but, 
prune, academy, analogy, addicted to 



ON THE SELECTION OF BOOKS 
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Hilaire Belloc 


(All of us fool tlio »ioo<l of a inotliofi to pclcct books for 
tviuliiijr iuid to climiuato uiiilesirablo ones. Taste being 
,n jK'i'soiial niattor. no one can really chouse for aiadhei. 
Hilaire Belloc offers a rough and ready plan which 
will be found useful by many who arc out to enjoy 

reading. 

HILAIUE BELLOC was burn near Baris in 187d of 
rrench Catholic paients but was brought uj) in England and 
becaTuc naturalized there. He wrote poems and novels 
but .mule a mark as an essayist and writer of historical 
.studies. There is a freshness ami surprise in his untmga. 
■Commoni>laee ideas aeipiire through his i;>en a charm of 
.e.xpression. The i.resent es-say is eharaelcrise.l by a 
liglitness of toueb. a \ein of genial irony and .suave 

humour.) 

It is astonishing ^^hat a herd of people iiow-a-dayn 
want to be told what to rea.l. It has become a diseaHe. 
spreading throughout the mass. I boin it with 

horror. Surely to goudness a man know.s his own taste, 
.and surely to gracious goodness a ^^oman knows hers! 
But it would seem to have come to hooks as il has long 
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since come to wine, to pM-linvs, lo architeelurc, t(» 
furnituic, to common inoials, and oven to tlie plain business 
oi' tlnnking and reasoning, tliat the paralysis of our time 
has destroyed all power of selection. 

4 


It is now a uoncration since a banker tol<l the world 

* 9 

what were the hundred best books in liis, the banker's 
■judgement. W'hat service this c<juld be tt> anyone 1 cannot 
imagine. Why a hundred, aiul )iow ‘'bcst‘7 And for 
that matter what are the limits of "A book" in Ins sense? 
Is the Bil>lc a book i Or the Book of M«jrmon (winch I 
have yet to read, thougli I talked about it a good deal 
in Salt Lake City forty years ago with an elderly, long- 
bearded, saturnine man, wlio is now, I hope, receiving 
his rew'ai'd). I Are the works, certain and doubtful, of 
William ShakWircarc a Book? I.s the larger Liirousse, 
in twenty-otld fat volumes of close print, four columns- 
a page, a hook I \ 


Aii'l again, what d<jes such a list presuppose? Aic you 
engaged in forgetting tlie world, or in learning it, or in 
]>roducing a happy mood, or tickling youiself with horroiv 
panic, cruelty, dirt, desi>uir, and the general devilment? 

What are you after, you and your hundred best books 

Foi-sooth ? 

Au<l ;igain I say Forsooth ! 


Howcvci-, since tl.cie is this incsont cmze for catchii^ 
hohl of otlier peoples hand to I,elp the blind ti.rough 
their darkness, I sliall be liapiiy to oblige with a set of 
■simple rules which are my own for the selection of books. 
If you ask me what purpose tliat can serve, if you tell 
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me roughly that my private habits in this private mattei 
concern no one but myself, I answer that I abound in 
^■ou^ sense, that I agree with you from mascot, to luggage 
carrier and from the sliding roof to the underside of the 
lour tyera. I am wholly of your mh^nr I would not 
myself take anybody else’s advice in the matter, anyhow, 
and least of all would I advise anyone to take ray own— 
for reasons which will shortly be apparent. But as hardly 
a day passes without my getting a letter on these lines of 
inanity as dozens of the things called ■■symposiums” arc 
Kwept iip together <laily on those same fatuous lines, why. 
heregoes! You do not want to know on what principles 
I would select books ^ I will tell you on what principles 

I select books. 


First, a selection means elimination. Now, there aio 
pubUshc<’l in En-lnnd to<lay (witl.out making mention of 
the lesser breeds without the law in France, (Jermany, 
Hollaml. Belgium, Italy, and Spain, the two Amcrioae, 
China, Africa, and the Vatican State) three liun<Ire<l and 
twentv-four point six seven two recurring iK.oks (upon 
the arerage) every hour. Many of these are paiil for, I 
am <dad to say, through the silly vanity oi tlioir aiithom. 

0. 1 nearly all the others the publislieis lose: l>ul they make 
so much on the orld few that happen (no mortal can tell 
you why) to take witl. the public, that they well reeovc.' 
ilieir losses in the gamble and arc aide to l.uild those great 
places vhieh everywhere delight the eye of ns poor ser.h- 
lilcrs. (How often, wandering over the lulls of Fnglaiul, 

1, ave I seen from afar off a noble mansion in the Corin- 
thian manner, and have asked a passing swam, -Surely 
that is the seat of the Marquis of Carahas'" Who has 
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replied, “Why, no, sir. It is where Mr. Barabbas, the 
publisher, lives.” And I have gone away with a mist 
of tears before ray eyes !) 

Well, then, if books are pouring out at this rate, tin* 
first and main principle of selection is not to meddle witli 
them at all if you can help it. Keep out of their way. 
Blow your horn vigorously and thread your way through 
the flock till you can get a clear road on the far side, anrl 
then buzz off. 

There is, however, a frailty in man wliich compels liim, 
in spite of himself, to read when once he has learnt to 
read, just as he is compelled to smoke when once he has 
broken himself in, with much nausea, through his teens, 
to the beastly habit of smoking. In spite of yourself you 
will find yourself picking up books, opening tlicm at 
random and glancing at a line or two of the stodge within. 

It is here that my second principle comes in. If, in 
such picking and choosing of a few words, you find a 
glimmer of sense, of humour, or of information, account 
yourself a discoverer and have a stab at the thing, ft 
will probably prove not worth j'our while; the fii-st page 
uill be quite enough to tell you. But if it turns out just 
tolerable, why then, supposing you have nothing else to 
do, attempt to read it. You need not read it through. 

My third principle in the choice of books is to go by 
externals; binding and title, but especially print and paper. 
Even a book worth reading, even one of the great classics 
(such as TU Tah of a Tub), is the more readable in strong. 
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deal-, sqiKUC tyiw on proper thick paper and witli reason- 
able margins. It i.s on this account that the wise, when 
tliey ilesirc to taste a library, prefer books printed in the 
later eichtccntli century. 

My fourth principle is this; let the book you rehictantly 
persuade vourscif to read be in your native language, 
unless, indeed, it be in Greek or Latin. One is sure to 
under-estimate or over-estimate a book in a modern 
foreign language which may lead one into accepting the 
opinions of others and that morass of literary snohbery 
in which a million ilrown cvciy season. 

You may now think that I have done; but I have not. 
for 1 propose to conclude by contradicting myself. There 
i 9 one kind of book that I do ferret out with joy, and I 
lie-’ you all to copy my example. There is one kind o 
book for which I keep a slinq) look-out and winch I have 
come to recognise at a glance, instinctively, among a 
„H,usan,l titles in a nalalofn.o of no mat.c-r vl.af smal 
,„.int or in tho .lonsity of no .natter nl.at nndcrtvoo.l of 
'eviewa-an.l that is the hook written hy an oppnncnt: 
the hook written in defence nl what T hate. 

■I'lio ino.sel is the mole delieiov.s if it he academ.e; 
it ean he received the .no.'o joyfylly i.. p.opmtinn as .t 
is all written, dnll, unreadable, and absurd. Fa.steu upor. 
it with tl.e tcveuly claws of ,vour soul. Check the, refers, - 
Bh.e-pen.il the .uisp.i.,ts. Seo.e the auo.nahes, 
tho ereat paps h. k.u.wledpe. the iuconsistcuc.es It .s 
savoury nieat. It nourishes a ma... O Ccjihat . I 
suftlcienflv p.aise you, even in this vapi.l fiehl nf letters . 
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You are best in the pcrilons chances of Cythera, or in 
chase, or under sail, or in pliysical triumphs of the body, 
or ill arms, but you arc not to be despise<l even heitj in 
tlie realm of printer’s ink ! Holy Writ, which is full of 
80 many good things, confirm>5 me, and gives me the right 
phrase witli which toSfect a seal to m}’ judgement. For 
of its many rhetorical opUitivc phrases (which long for 
the wings of a dove, for peace, for justice and, in exile, 
for the native land), none strikes a stronger chorrl in the 
human heart than that profound, that major cry, “Oh, 
that mine encm.y Iia<l written a book !“ I am ghul to say 
he sometimes has. 


NOTES 

paralysis of our time : Common man seems to have 

lost the capacity for original thinking in all spheres 

owing to the press of business and commercialisation 
of life. 

Booh of Mormoti : Tlie religious sect of Mormons was 

founded by Josepli Smitli wlio gave it forth in 1827 

that lie liad discovered tlie Book of Mormon. It is 

a religious romance. The Mormons settled at 

Great Salt hake in 1847. They believe.1 ii, a 

plurality of wives tliougl, it is not the practice now. 

talked about : many of us nowadays talk about things 

of wliieli wc Iiave no fii-st liand knowledge 
saturnine : sluggisli. 

Larouse : French grammarian and encyclopaedist (1817- 

1S75). Completed Grand Diclionnaire Universal 
Forsooth : trul\^ 

mascot : metallic sign on tlie bonnet of a car symbolising 
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fatuous : silly. 

i'orinlkian : fashionable. C’orintli was an ancient claEsio 
city in Greece. 

Barabbas : signifying a man of immense wealth. Barabbas 
is the name of a Jew tlhirsting for infinite wealth in- 
Christopher Marlowe’s play T?i€ Bich Jew of Malta 
Stodfje : feast. 

ferret out: search out. ’ 

.Score .• Mark. 

Ci/thera : island colonized by Phoenicians who introduce<l 
worship of Aphrodite or Venus who was calle<l 
Cythereiea Cjdhereis and wius supposed to liave risen 
from the foan) of the sea. 

Holy Writ : the Bible. 
optative : expressing a wish ; 

• Oh. that mine enemy ha<l written a book f’: 

I 

EXERCISES 

% 

1. Why is the author reluctant to offer advice on the 
choice of books ? 

2. On what principles does the author select books 7 

3. How does the author contradict himself? What 
purpose docs it serve to read a book in defence of what 

we hate ? 

4. Are you satisfied with the author's principles? If 

y not. on what principles would you select books for 

reading ? 

Frame sentences to use the following : — 

Craze, symposium, to take with the public, pouring out. 
not to meddle with, blow cnc’s horn, thread one’s way 
through, at random, anomalies. 
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TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY 


BY 

R.L. Stevenson 


[ROBERT LOIUS STEVENSON (1850-1893) was 

(logged by ill-liealth, but that vciy liandicap provided to 

him the incentive to tour and travel. ^During 1875-80 he 

undertook trips, one in a canoe on Belgian waterways des- 

eribed in Ait Inland Voyage (published 1878) and the other 

with a donke^■ in the Cevennes described in Travels ivith a 

Donkey (published 1879.) This extract is tajicn from the 
latter. ^ / v’ 

Tho aocoimt he gives of his tour is full of isgt and 

ness. Tliat he should have done so iu spite of tlie nume- 
rous difficulties emphasise s tho love he had for life and 
its joys. He inspires us not to make too much of our 
eo-ealled hardships wluch are at best transitory in nature. 
He perfected lus style through a vigorous literary discip- 
line. We fall in love not only n ith his charming ,x,r- 
sonahty but even with the obstinate Modestine-« ith 

equal aptness it may be regarded as an essay on the habits 
and nature of an ass. 

V 



Stevenson is regarded as tho fore-nmner of those 
responsible for, the revival of the essay and its liberation 

lt'-^VT,4y(i 37 ’■ 
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li'<m iinjKrsoual dijrnity' in uliich it had been confined 
flurini^ Js.'Jd-lSTlt. Besides the books of travels ard essays 
l.v wrr.fo tales (»f adventure, novels and jKienis.] 


1 lie bell of Monastier ivas just strikiu'i nine as I got 
(luit of these j^ueliminary troubles and deseende*! the hill 
tlirouLdt the common. As long as I was within sight of 
the windows, a .secret shame and the fear of .some laughable 
defeat withheld me from tampering with Modcstme. She 
tripped along upon her four small hoofs with a sober 
daintiness of gait: from time to time .she shook her ears 
or her tail : and she lookeil so .small uiuler tlie bundle that 
my mind inisg^ne me. W'v frot across tlie ford without 

^ here was no doubt about the matter. Slie 
w'as <lo(-ilit\’ itself — and onee on the otijer bank, Avhere the- 
rr)ad begins to mount through pine-woods, I took in my 
right iiand tlie unhallowed stafl', and witli a rpiaking spirit 
ajiplied it to the donkev. ^lodcstine hrlskcil uj) In r pace 
for perhayis three stejis, and then relapsed into lier former 


minute. .Anotlier ajiiilieation lind the same cfiect, and sf>- 
with the third. am worthy of the name of an Knglisli- 
ninn. and it goes against rnv conscience to lav mv hand 
iu(lel 3 ’ on a feinah‘. I desisted, and looked Iier^ all over 
from head to foot: the jioor brute’s kne<*H weio trembling, 
and her bi*eatbing was ilistresserl: it was plain that she 
could go no faster fui a hill. Ood forbid, thought T, that 
1 should brutalize this innocent creature: let her go at 
her own pace, ami let me patiently follow*^ 


Wiiat that pace was, there i.s no word mean eiiougli ti> 
describe; it wa.s something as much slower than a walk as 
a walk is slower than a run; it kept me lianging on each 
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foot for aa incredible length of time; in five minutes it 
exhausted the spirit and set up a fever in all the muscles 
of the leg. And yet I had to keep close at hand and 
' measure my advances exactly upon hers; for if I dropped 
a few yards into the rear, or went on a few yards ahead, 
Modestino came instantly to a halt and began to browse. 
'The thought that this was to last from here to Alais nearly 
broke my heart. j^^Of nil eoueeivable joiirne3's, this 
promised to be the most tedmus. I tried to toll mj'sclf it 
was a lovely day; I tric<l to chann mj' foreboding spirit 
with tobacco; but I had a vision ever present to me of the 
long, long roads, up hill and doun dde, and a pair of 
figures ever infinitesimally moving, foot by foot, a yard 
to the minute, and, like things enchanted in a nightmare, 
approaching no nearer to the goal. jj j 


In the meantime there came up behind us a tall 
peasant, perhaps forty years of age, and arrayed in the 
green-tail coat of the country. He overtook us and stop- 
I)ed to consider our pitiful advance. 


“Your donkey”, says he, “is very old ?” 

I told him I believed not. 

Then, he supposed, we had come far, 

[ "Bf vans marchez comme ca ) cried ho; and, 
th'romng back Ids head, he laughed long and heartily, fl 
watched him, half prepared to feel offended, until he 
satisfied his mirth, and then, “Yon must have no pity on 
these animals”, said he; and, plucking a snitch oufof a 
t^ct, he began to lace Modestinc about stem-wbrks 
•uttering a cry. The rogue priekeel up her ears and 
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broke into a good round pace whicli slie kept up without 
flagging, and without cxhil^ting tlxe least sjTnptom of 
<Iistrc*ss, as long as the peasant kept Ixesifle us. Her 
former panting and shaking had been. I regret to sa\', a 
pieee of comedy. ^ 

My dens ex wachina. before he left me, supplied some 
excellent, if inhumane, advice; presented me with the 
switch, which he declared she would feel more tenderly 
than my cane; and finally taught me the true cry or ma- 
sonic word of donkey-drivers. ' Proot '! All the time, 
he regarded me with a comical, incredulous air, which 
was embarrassing to confront: and smile over ray tlonkey- 
<Iriving, as I might have smiled over his orthography, 
or his green tail-coat. But it was not my turn for, the 
moment. 

I was jxroud of iny new lore, and thouglit I had learned 
the art to jxerfection. And certainly Modestine 
<lid wonders for the rest of the forenoon, and I had a 
breathing space to look about me. It was Sabbath; the 
mountain-fields were all vacant in the sushinc; and as we 
came down through St. ]\Iartin dc Frugcrcs. the church 
w'as crowdeti to tlie door, there were people kneeling with- 
out upon tlie steps, and the sound of ^le priest’s chanting 
came forth out of the dim interior, ^t gave me a home 
feeling on the spot; for I am a countrymaix of the Sabbath, 
so to speak, and all Sabbath observances, like a Scottish 
accent, strike in me mixed feelings, grateful and the re- 
verae. It is only a traveller, hurrying by like a pej^on 
from another planet, who can rightly enjoy the peace a^d 
beauty of the great ascetic feast. The sight of the resting 
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country does iiis s^jirit good. There is something better 
than music in tlie wide unusual silence; and it disposes 
him to amiable tlioiights like the soinitl id a little river 
or the ^>aimtli of sunlig 



I hurried mid-day incai, and was early fortli 

ogain. But, idas, we climbed the interminable hill 
'upon the other side, ‘ Proot!” seemed to have lost its 
virtue. I prootc<l like a lion, I jjrooted mclliduoiisly like 
•4V sucking-dove: but McKlostinc would he neither softened 
nior intimidated. »Shc hold doggedly to her j)ace; nothing 
but a blow- woukl move her, and that only for a second. 


I must follow at her heels incessantly belabouring, A 
rooment s pause in this ignoble toil, and she relapsed into 
her own private gait, I think I never heard of anyone in 
as mean a si^tion. 1 must reach the lake of Bouchet. 
where I meant to camp, before sundown, and, to have 
even a hojw of this. I must instantly maltreat this un- 
complaining animal^The sound of my ow n blow s sickened 
me. Once, when I looked at her, she had a faint resem- 
blance to a lady of my acquaintance who formerly loaded j 

me with kindness: and this increased mv horror I 

crueltyj ' U 

^ c 

To make matters worse, we encounteml another 
donkey, ranging at will upon the road-side; and this other 
onkey chanced to be a gentleman. He and Modestine 
met nickering for joy. I had to separate the pair and 
beat dowm their young romance with a renewed and 
feverish bastinado. If the other donkey had had the 
heart of a male under his hide he would have fallen upon 
me tooth and hoof; and this was a kind of eonsolatioL 
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he was plainI^^• iiiiwortliy of Modcstinc’s aflfectioii. But 
the incident saddened nio, ns did cvcrytliing that spoke 
of my <ionkey’s sex. 

* 

It was blazing iiot up the valley, windless, witli vclie- 
inent sun upon my shoulders; and I liad to labour so 
consistently with my stick that the sweat ran into my 
eyes. Kvery five minutes, too. the pack, the basket, and the 
])ilot-coat would take an ugly slew to one side or the other; 
jtnd I had to stop Modcstine, just wlien I haxl got her to 
a tolerable pace of about two miles an liour, to tug, pusli, 
shoulder and readjust tlie load. And at last, in the village 
of Ussel, saddle and all, the wliolc hv’pothec turned round 
and grovelled in the dust below the donkcy’.s l)elly. ^She, 
none l>etter pleased, incontinently drew up and sccmcfl 
to smile; and a party of one man, two women, and two 
children came up, and, standing round me in a half-circle, 
encouraged her by their example^ 

I bad the devil’s own trouble to get the thing righted: 
and the instant I had done so, w ithout hc.sitation it topplwl 
and fell down upon the other side. Judge if I was hot! 
And yet not a hand was ofTered to assist me. TliC man. 
indeed, told me I ought to have a package of a different 
shape. I suggested, if he knew nothing hotter to the 
point in my predicament, lie miplit hold his tongue. And 
the good-natui-cd dog agreed with me smilingly. It was* 
the most despicable fix. I must ]>lainly content myself 
with the pack for Modcstine, and take the follo^ving items 
for my own share of the portage: a cane, a quart flask, 
a pilot-jacket heavily weighted in the pockets, two 
pounds of black bread, and an open basket full of meats 
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and bottles.^ believe I may say I am not devoid of 
greatness of soul; for I did not recoil from tins infamous 
burden. I disposed it. Heaven know.s liow, .so a.s to be 
mildly portable, and then proceeded to steer Modcstinc 
through the village. She tried, as was indeed her 
invariable habit, to enter every house and every courtyard 
in the nholc length: and, cncunibei'cd as I was, without 
a hand to hclji myself, no wor<ls can render an idea of 
ray difficulties.*^ A priest, with six or seven others, waa 
examining a cluirch in process of repair, and he and his 
acolytes laughed loudly as they saw my plight. 


4 

A little out of (he village. Modestme, lilled with the 
demon, .set hcr^ heart upon a by-road, and positively 
refused to leave it. I dropped all mj* buiulles, and, I am 
ashamed to say, .struek the poor sinner twice nero.ss the 
face. It was pitiful to see her lift her hea{l with sliufc 
©yes, as if waiting for another blow. I came very near 
crying; but I did a wiser thing tJian that, and sat squai'ely 
down by the roadside to consider my situation undei* 
the cheerful influence of tobacco and a nip of brandy. 
Modestinc, in the meanwhile, iminched some black l)rea<l 
with a contrite h\-pocriticaI air. pt was plain that I 
must make a saerifico toj_hc gods of sliipwrec k. I threw 
away tlic empty bottle destined to carry milk; I throw 
away my own whit© bi©n<l, and, disdaining to act by 
general average, kept the black bread for Modestinc; lastly. 
I threw away the cold leg of mutton and the egg-whisk. 
although this last was clear to m3* heart^Thus I foun 
room for cvcrytliing in the basket, and stowed the 
boating coat on the top. By means of an end of cord I 
elung It under one arm; and although the cord cut my 
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shoulder, and the jacket hung almost to tlic ground, it 
was with a Ijcart jneatlv lichtcncd that I set forth 


again. 




luul now an aim free to c hastise Modestine. and 
•cruelly I ciiastised her. If T were to reach tlic lakeside , 
before dark, slie must bestir licr little shanks to some tujie. 
Already the sun had gone down into a wiiuly-looking 
juist: and although thei*e were still a few streaks of gold 
far off to the cast on the lulls and the blade fir-woods, all 
vas cold and grey ahout our (inward pathrj An infinity 
«»f little comitry hy-roarls led liither and thither among 
tlic fioUls. It was the most pointless labjkTinth. I could >, 
see m\' <lestinati<ni overhead. oi- rather the peak that 9>- 
•<lomiiiates it: hut ehoo.se as I jiloased. the roads always 
endcri by turning away fnnn it. and sneaking liark touards • 
the valley, or northward along the margin of the hilLs. 

• ' -O'- 

The failing light, the waning colour, the naked, uiihomely. 

.stony eountr\’ through which I was trav('Iling. threw me 

into some despon<leney. promise yfui. the .stick was 

not idle; I think evei\\’ decent stc]) that iMo lestine took 

must have cost me at least two cmiihatic blows. There 

was not another sound in tlie noighhourhood but that of 

% 

jnv unwearving bastinado. I 

* * * i * 

IV I ' 

Suddenly, in the miilst of iny toils, the load once more 
bit the dust. It began to be dusk in earnest and I was 
falling into something not unlike ilcjsjjair wlicn I saw two 
figures stalking towards me o\er the stones. They 
walketl one behind the other like Iramiis, but their pace 
was remarkable. The son led the way, a tall, ill-made, 
sombre, Scottish-looking man; the mother followed, all 
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in her Sunday’s best, with an elegantly embroidered 
ribbon to her cap and a new felt liat atop, and proffering, 
as she strode along Avitli kilted petticoats, a string of 
obscene and blas[)hemous oaths. 

I hailed the son, and asked him my direction. Ho- 
iwintcd loosely west and north-west, muttered an inaudi- 
ble comment, and, without slackening his pace for an 
instant, stalked on, as he was going, right athwart my 
path. The mother followed witliout so much ns raisinf^ 
her head. 

I pushed Modestine briskly forwanl, and, after a 
sharp ascent of twenty minutes, reached the edge of a 
plateau . 


boon we were on a high road, and surprise scizc<l oii 
ray mind as I beheld a village of some magnitude close at 
hand, the ncighhourhoo,! of the 

lake was yjipBitcd except by trout. The roa.l smoked 
in the twilight with children driving home cattle from tlic 
fields; and a pair of mounted stride-legge<l women, hat 
and cap and all, dashed past me at a hammering trot 
from the canton where they had been to chureh and 
market. I asked one of the children where I was At 
Bouchet St. Nicolas, ho toki me,£jhithcr, about a mile 
south of my destination, and on the other side of a respec 
table summit had these eonfuscl roads an,l toacherous 
peasantry conducted me. My shoulder was cut, so that 
It hurt sharply; my arm ached like toothache from ,wr 

petual heating; I gave up the lake and my design to camn 
-and asked for the aubeir/ej ^^ — ' ^ ^ 
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NOTES 


Monastkr : a little to\Mi near the coui'se of tlic Loire, 
knoM ii for laee-makiii". .Stevenson spent about a 
month tliere. 

the ford : over a little tribntar\- of tlic Loire running 
below Le ^lonastier. 

Modestine : the slie-ass Sle\enson had purehased to carry 
his luggage. 

'El voHs marchez.' etc ; 'And that’s the pace you travel !” 

/hits f.y ninchitm : in the ancient Greek tragedies the 
denouem<*nt was often brought about by the inter- 
vention of a deity, wlio solved all perplexities and 
set tilings to rights as far as possible. The actor 
taking this part made a sudden appearance by 
means of a stage contri\anec, machine being the 
l.alin form of a Greek word uith this meaning. 

Eiujlishmcn : Kngllslnnen ]nofess chivalry and re.speet 
for la<lies. 

7na-'tonic : the continental ma.sonic societies of the eight- 
eentii century, >vhieh .spread republican doctrines, 
liad elaborate system of secret signs and passwords. 

(i coHtdryman of the SdOhnth : a native of Scotland, 
where the "Sawbath ’ was observed with ultra- 
Piiritanical rigour. 

(jralef id and the reverse : it aroused memorie-s both <.f hi.a 
dear native land and of the many .Sabbaths he had 
sjK-nt in gloomy inactivity during boyhood. 

[he stream : the Loire. 

JAkeaUon Ulce a suck ing-dove : a l emiiiiscencc 

of Midsummer NighEs Dream, wheie bottom the 
-.veaver. enlarging on his suitabiUty for evorj- role 
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in the interlude to be acted before Tlieseus, includ- 
ing that of the lion who kills Thisbc, is warnctl 
that he must not frighten the ladies. He tlicn 
says ; "T n ill roar you as gently as any sucking- 
dove”. 

instantly : every instant. 

7iickering : neighing 

v/p tilt valley : lie was now climbing out of the ujipcr 
valley of the Loire. 

hypothec : collection of goods ; strictly, a term in Scottish 
law, denoting the .security established by law 
over a debtors gooils, and, secondarily, the goocls 
so “hypothecated”. 

none better jilcased : parenthetic; none rejoiced more than 
Modestine at what liad happened. 

acolytes : strictly, priest’s lay assistants in elaboraU- 
church services; here used with on obvious trnn.s- 
ference of meaning. 

to the gods of shipwreci: : mariners of tlie ancient 
world threatened by .storm used to siierifice to tlie 
angry sea-gods by casting articles of value over- 
board ; sometimes even liuman being.s were thus 
jettisoned ; ep. the story of .Tonnii who was east 

into the .sea in the course of a voyage to save the 

vessel, 

act by the general average : i.e. keep half the white 
bread for himself and l.alf the black for the 
donkey ; probably also with some reference to the 
use of the terra average in nautical law to denote 
apportionment among oumers and insurers of loss 

. of freight, etc., arising from accident or. intentional 
sacrifice of cargo. 
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pointless : tiiore were no definite points or landmarks 
elose by. wliicli would enable liim to extricate 
him.self. 

the peak : Mont le Doves : liis destination was the Lae 
due Boueliet. 

in Ike Scottish maiDier : tlic eauti«3us Scot is given to 
turning a.side awkwanl questions by non-committal 
answers or. as here, by asking counter-questions. 

St. Julieu : a few miles cast of Le Puy, and so north- 
east of u here the author then was. Afount Mezene 
was due east. 

trencluint : jKMietrating. a!l-pcrva<Ung. 

pilot-coal : short overcoat of warm woollen cloth sucli 
a.s, sailors uear. He al.so calls it a boating-coat. 

canton : a town (»f the third rank according to the French 
clas.sification. the two higher ranks being tliosc of 
prefectui e ami sous-prefecture. Of the ]>laoes passed 
through by JStevenson, Florae was a sous-prefecture ; 
Lc-Motnistier, Pradelles, Langogne, IjO du Card, 
were cantons. The rest were mere eommunes or 
hameau.x. lx* Puy was a prefecture. 

auherge : inn. 



EXEHCTSES 

Relate some of the experiences of Srevenson witi* 
Modescinc. 

Wbac has Stevenson to say about the human beings 
he came across in the course of his travels? How 
far did they make matters easier for him ? 

"I may say I am not devoid of greatness of soul . 
What is the significance of this expression ? 

Make a list of expression* that appear to you to be 

humoro\i<< 
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Use ia sentences of your own 

docility , atrayed. embarrassing, b reathing 
feelings, intimidate, inconnnently, hold 
set one's heart upon, bit the dust. 


space, mixed 
one's tongue,. 



A TIGER HUNT 


BY 

E.V. Lucas 


(This account of a tiger hunt takes us ])ack to the 
<lays of the ‘British Raj’ in India when every ‘white 
Saheb’ would be assured of lavish and expensive welcome 
in tlie Provinces or the ])rincipalities of Indian rulers. 
But Lucas docs not enjoy llic diversion witli the zeal 
and gratitude- which generosity of this magnitude 
deserved. In fact he docs not forget to indicate his 
disapi)roval winch is rubbed in subtly and ironically. 
AVe look for an objective description but cannot help 
making a closer acquaintance of the author with his 
preferences and prejudiee.s. 

The author refers sarcastic-all}' to the array ol twenty- 
five elephants, armed shikarees and blootl-thirsty hunters 
merely to track down an inoffensive’ man-eater. The 
deafening noise ina<le whcni "Everyone was uttering 
something possibly himself" reveals the tense- 

ness of the situation as the author felt it. There i.s 
liumour itx the apparent humility and naivete of one 
of tlie.se reports was the i-csuit of a pressure on a trigger 
applied by a jiiujer belonging to we".) 

^o have the opportunity of hunting a tiger— on an 
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elephant too — which by a stroke of luck fell to me, is to 
experience the un-Englisli character of India at its fullest. 
Almost everything else could be reproduced elsewhere — 
the palaces, the bazars, the caravans, the mosques and 
temples with their worshippers — but not tlie jungle, the 
Himalayas, the s^l-amns through wliich our elephants 
^?aded up the Plimso lh the almost too painful eesta^ of 
the pursuit of an eater of man. 

The master of the cha^, who has many tigers to hia 
name was Sir Harcourt Butler, whose hospitality is 
famous, so large and warm is it, and so minuteToml irwas 
because he was not satisfied that the ordinary dixersions 
of the^^ucknow AVeek’ were sufficient for his guests, that 
he im]^isu»ly arranged a day’s swnmp-dcer shooting on 
the borders of Nepaul The time was short, or of ele- 
phants there would have been seventy or more: as it was 
we were apologized to (there were only about six of us) 
for the poverty of the supply, a me«i five and twenty 
being obtainable. , But to these eyes, whicli had never 
seen more than six elephants at once, and those in the 
e^tmty either of a zoo or a circus, a row of five 
and twenty was asking,. They were waiting for ua 
on the planet a spot distant some sfiimupf miles by car 
through .m^ov^d roads, from the station, ,vIuthor an 

aU-mght radway journey had borne us. The name of 

the station, if I ever knpw if T i r 

^ cxer knew it, I have forgotten: there was 

no room in my heat^ brain for such trifles- hut I have 
forgotten nothing^uT, 

r ^ 

It was after an hour and a half’s drive in the eool and 
eary morning air— between the fluttering rags on 
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orvnrs wini-h told the driver hou' to steer — tliat we came 
suddenly in sight of some distant tents aiul besides them 
.nn ijniueuse long <Iark i nexplic able mass which through 
the I ntze L’fi^»ome<l now and then to move, we drew 
nearer, this mass was iii6/*ernerl to be a row of elephants 
assembled in line ready to "salute the Governor. The 
effect was inoic inipi‘cssi\;e and more Eastern than any- 
thing I had seen. Grotesque too — for some ha<l painted 
faces and gilded toes, and not a few suixeygd me with an 
expression in which ^he comic spirit was too noticcahk'. 
Six or seven had ho\vtlaiis, the rest blankets: flnise Vvith 
h owdaJis being for the party and its leader. Bam 
Bahadur, a noted shikaree; and the others to cany pro- 
vision.s and bring back the .spoil. On the neck of cncli 
sat ati impressive mahout.J 'J 


To one to w hom the i>t‘n is mightier than the gun and 
whose half-a-ccntury's bag contains only a few rabbits, a 
})edgehog and a moorhen, it is no inconsiderable o nleal to 
be handed a relocating rifle and some dozens of cartridges 
and be told that that is your elephant — the big one there, 
with the red ochre on its forehead, f To boon an elephant 
in the jungle without tlic responsibilities of a lethal weapon 
w’ould bo snflScieiit thrill for one day; but to be e.xpcoted 
also to deal out death, was too mucli. In the company 
of others, however, one can do anything; .nid I gi-adually 
a<ooneled to the top. not, as the 

by })Ia< ing a foot the trunk and being sw ung Iieaveii- 
^.ards, but painfully, on a lachlcr; by my side being a very 
been Imlian youth, the son of a minor chjeftain, w ho spoke 
English i)erfectly ami was to instruct me in Ni mrodl^ 
lore. 
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And so the jnocossion started, anrl for a while dis- 
comfort set cTcutelj' in, for the movement of a hov\dah is 
short and jerky, and it takes some time botli to adjust 
oneself to it and to lose the feeling that tlie elephant 
sooner or later— and probably sooneiT-iinusyTip and fail*- - - 

oi our progrc;^^_ 

j T tran sport, the 

strangeness of the scene, and my eoinpanion's sjieeu la- 
tio^ on the <lay’s promise, oyorcarpe any personal want-C/ 
o^se and I forgot myself in tlie umyefeid^ Onr dt'stina- 
tioii was a scries of marshes some six miles awav. where 
the gonds— or swamp-deer— were usually foun<l. an<l we 
were divided up. some elephants of which mine was one. 
taking the left wing, w ith instructions on reaching a certain 
spot to wait there for the deer w ho w ould move off in that 

<Urection: othei-s taking the right wing: and others heating 
up the middle. 


Wc began with a trial of nervous stamina — for a river 
far down in it.s bed below us idm^immediately occurred, 
and tliis liad to !« crossed. I abaijdow,! all l‘,o,,e as the 
elephant descended the hank a-W, ns it seenie.!, per- 
Iiendicularlv, and plunged into the water with an enormous 
-^sh.^ But after he had squeezed through, e.xtricatimr 
himself with a gigan»c .wrench, the ground was'lovel for 
a long while, and there was time to look around and recol- 
ket one s MaW. Far ahead in a blue mist were the 
Himalayas. A1 about were unending fields, with here and 

Ibove'^ * Sam. stretelied their necks 

abme the grass; now and then a herd of black-buck 

(which were below our hunting ambitions) scamnf*«>H 

the sky was full of wild-duck^and other 
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Of the hunting of the gone! I should have something 
to say had not a divers ion occurred which relegated that 
li vely and elusive creature to an obscure place in the back- 
grouiul. We ha<l finished the beat, and most of us had 
e merg ed from tlic swamp to higher ground where an opeji 
space, or inaidan, corresponding to a drive in an English 
j)reserve, but on the grand scale, dividetl it from the 
jungle — all our thoughts being set upon lunch — when sud- 
denly across this oi>en space passed a blu^ of j-ellow and 
iilack only a few yards from the nearest elephant. It was 
so unexpected an<l so quick that even the trained eyes of 
my companion were uncertain. ‘ Did you sceT’ he asked 
me in a voice of hushed a nd wondering aM o: ‘.ic ould that 
have hecjii a tiger T’ I could not say, but I understoo<l 
Ids e.xcitenient. For tlic tiger is the king of Indian car- 
nivorp e. the most rlesircd of all game. ^Hunters date 
their lives by them: such and such a thingniappcncd not 
on tlie amp yrtTinry rtf^their wedding day, not when 
their boy went to I ^MioJ [: not when they received tlie 
K.C.I.E. . but in the year that they shot this or tli^at^ 
ma n-eate r.'] ^ ^ 

Tliat a tiger liad really chanced upon us wc soejn as;^ 
cer]UiuiC4l. Also that it had been hit by the rifle on tho 
first elephant and liad disappeared into the jungle, which 
consisted hore-abouts of a grass some twenty feet high, 

bleaclied. by the sun. 


A Council of War followed, and wc were led by Bam 
Bahadur on a rounding-up mnnocuyrc_ According to 
his judgement the tiger would rerauiii just inside the 
cover, and our duty was therefore to make a wide^dc^ 
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and then advance in as solid a semicircle as possible upon 

him and force him again into the open, where the 

hunter wlio had inflicted the fii-st wound was to remain 

stationed.. Accordingly all the rest of us entered the 

jungle in single file, our elephants treading down the grass 

with their great irresistible feet or wrenching it away 

with their invisible trunks. It was now that the shikaree 

Avas feeling the clepliant shortage. Had there been seventy- 

five instead of only said, all would be well: 

lie could then form a rcordoh su cli as no tiger might break 

through. For lack of these others, when the time camo 

to turn and advance upon our prey he caused fires to bo 

lighted where the gaps were widest, so 

that wc fc^gr onwards not only to the accorapaniment 

of the shrill cries of the mahouts and the noise of plunging 

and oY^vhclming elephants, but to the fierce roar and 
crackle of burning stalks. 


And thus, after an hour in this bewildering tangle 
With the universe filled with sound and strangeness, ami 
the scent of wood smoke mingling with the heat of the 
air, and the l^lst^^{^hase in our veins, wc drew to the 
spot where the animal was guessed to be hiding, and knew 
that the guess was true by the demeanour of the elephants 
Real danger had suddenly entered into the adventure- 
and tl.ey showed it. [a wounded tiger .jvtW car, do 
des^rate things and some of the elephants’^ refused 
to budge forwanl any more, or complied only with ter- 
rified screams. Some of the unarmed mahouts were also 
reluctant, and shouted tl.cir fears. But the shikoree was 
mep^ble. There the tiger was, and we must drive it 
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CJ<)scr aiul cltKser vc' dit?w. until every elephant's flank 
was ])ressing against its neighbour, tlic ouside ones being 
<‘arh at the eelge of the ojK-n space: in the midtllc of which 
\^■as the twenty-fifth ith its vigilant rider standing tense 
Avitli his rifle to Ins shoulder. Tlic noise ^^'as now 
deafeiung. Eveiyruie Avas uttering something, eitJier to 
tlie tiger oi- tt) encourage tlie clepliants or his neigh- 
bour or possibly himself: while now ami then from the 
depths of the grass ahcafl of us came an outraged firowl, 
with more than a suggestion of contempt in it for .such 
unsportsmanship as could aria>’ tweiity-five elephants, 
half-a-hundred men and a dozen rifles against one inoff- 
ensive wild beast. r- 


And then suddenly the gins.s _>va veil, there was a iu.stle 
and ru.sh and a sa* u4- of furious rage, and once again a 
blur of yellow ami black crossed the open space. Six or 
more r ^orts j^ ang out. and to my dying day I shall remem- 
ber, with mixed feelings, tliat one of these reports v.as 
the result of j)rossure (»u a trigger applied by a finger 
Ix'longing to me. I'liat the tiger was hit again — by othci’ 
bullets than mine — was certain, but in.stcarl of falling it 
<lisappearcd into the jungle on the other side of the inaidan, 
and again we <lestinc(l to employ enclosing tactics. 


fit was now iiUen^- hot. but nobody minded; and wc 
^■Trere an hour an<l a half late for lunch, but nobody inindc<i; 
the cha.se was all ! The phrase ‘()ut for blood’ has taken 
on its literal priniiti^^^^jm^iing. ^ 

second lounding-up was less .simple than the first 
because the tiger had more choice of hiding-places; but 
again our shikaree displayctl his wonderful i ntiiit^p n. 
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in about an hour \sc had lin ^od, tlio creature in. 
That this ^vns to he tlie t*nd was cvitlent from the^jcctrifiikL 
purposefulness which jiniiniitliU the «»!d liaiidn. Tlie 
•experienwd were carefuily disposed, and m\' own 

peace of miml was not incroase<l hv the \vatniii^ ‘If th<‘ 
tiger leaps on your elephant. <lon't slio«)t' — the poitH being 
that novic-c.s can be \er\’ wild witli tlioir ritles under Hueh 
conditionsri As the f|uestioii 'what shall I d«> insteatir 
was lost nr the timuiit, tlie latter stages of thi'j momen- 
tous drama were .sc-en hv the.se eves les.>i .steadily and less 

• • • 

whole than I could have wished. Ihit I .saw tli<* tiger 
spring, grow ling, at an elephant removed some four varda 
from mine, and I saw it driven hack hy a sliot from one of 
the native hunters. And then when iiltei' another period 
of anxious cxj)cctancy. it emcrgo<l again fi(nn tlio under- 
growth, and sprang towards him put 

two bullets into it almost i nstantauconS^- and the 
henutiful obstir^e creatin-c fell, never to rise again. 

NOTES 


Polaccs . , , . tetnpics : tins essay was written during the 
twenties of tlii.s century when foreignei-s travelling in 
India made a suiKi-ficial acquaintance of this country, 
saw' its temples, mosques and bazai-s, and came to know 
its princes, l>eggars, snake-charmers, and nothing l>e.side.s. 
PUmsol : the level marked on its outside to wliich a ship 
can be dipped with cargo. Here it means ‘to their utrao.st’. 
Sir Havcourt Butler ; Governor of the prc-indei»endenco 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

improvised : specially laid out for the purpose. 

MasUrn : Westerners believed that the cast was full of 
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I)olentate.s of fantastic wealth and power. 

UthaX : one that can cause death. 

Nimrod : JSoii of Cush, descendent of Noah and the first 
monarch was a great hunter. 
beat : noise or movement to rouse game. 
carnivoroe : animals eating flesh. 
manoeuvre : planned and .skilful movement. 
cover : grass or trees which could hide him. 
lust of the chase : a hunter is not satisfied till lie kills 
the game. 

Jhujcr . . . .me : the autlior makes an attemjit all through 
the essay to appear naive which is amusing. 


EXERCISES 



Whar does the autboc mean by the 'un-English 
character of India?’ What part do elephants play 
in giving India that character ? 

Give an account of the first rounding up. 

Do you agree with the remark that the author has 
made a subtle use of irony in describing the chase ? H 




so, give instances. 

hat do you learn about the author from this essay ? 
Frame sentences of your own to use the following 
diversions, grotesque, the spoil, bag. be^ up, nervou s 
stamj na. manoeuvre, at bay, comply with, out for 
blood. 


THE FLICK OF THE WRIST 


BY 

Neville Cardus 


(Cricket has attained great popularity in this sub- 
continent and bids fair to become a national game before 
long. We have a good number of stalwart fine cricketers 
now but Ranji, as His Highness Ranjitsinghji of Jamnagar 
was popularly called, created a name and built up a 
reputation that even the best amongst us today may 
■wistfully envy. Not only was he more than a match for 
the greatest English exponents of the game but, what is so- 
remarkable, he had a style of his own which thrilled the 
spectators and bewildered the bowlers. In this extract, 
taken from Good Days, Neville Cardus, a well-knowa 
writer on cricket, gives an appreciation of Ranji’s play. Let 

us hope that it stimulates further the interest evinced in 
cricket by our young collegians). 

Cricketers will never see the like of Ranjitsinghji;. 
he was entirely original, and there is nothing in all the 
history and development of batsmansliip with which 
we compare him. His style was a remarkable instance- 
of the « ay a man can express personal genius in a game- 
nay, not only a personal genius but the genius of a whole 
race. For Raiijitsinghji's cricket was of his own country 
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Avhen he batted a strange light was seen for the first time 
-on Englisli fields, a light out of the East. It was lovely 
iinagic, and not stirpassed by anj'thing that hail 
happened in cricket before Ilanji came to ns. 

Jn the nineties the game was absolutely English ; it 
nas o\'en \ ictorian. W.G. Grace for years had stamped 
•on cricket the English mark and tlte mark of the period. 
It was the age of simple first principles, of the stout 
rcs{jectability of straight bat and good-length ball : the 
flavours everywlierc were .John Bull's. And then suddenly 
this visitation of duskj*, supple legcidcmain happened ; 
-a man seen playing cricket as nobody born in England 
< ould possibly have played it. T1)C honest good-length 
ball uus not met by the honest straight bat, but there was 
a flick of the wrist, and lo I the straight ball was charmed 
awaj' to the leg boundary. And nobody quite saw or 
understood how it all haj)pened. Bowlers stoo«l transfixed, 
•and possibly they cro.ssed themselves. 1 once asked Ted 
Wainwright, (he Yorkshire Cricketer, what he tliouglit ot 
Kanji, and Wainwright sai<l, “Ranji, he never made a 
•C’hristian stroke in his life”. Why should lie Jiavc done ? 
The st^’le is the man, and Ranji belonged to the land of 
Hazlitt’s Indian Jugglers, where beauty is subtle and 
not plain and unambiguous. 

Marvellous game of cricket that can give us a W.G. 
■Grace, English as a Gloucestei-shire tree, and George 
Hirst, as a Yorkshire broad moor, and Rnnji as true to 
J)is raciiil psychology as any of them 1 

The game has known no giejiter spectacle than that 
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of C.B. Fry and Ranji as they made a great stand for 
success. I notice that JMr. J.A. Spender has described the'- 
Ranji — Fry combination as -the perfect display of the- 
Grst-wicket stand.’ But Ranji never went in first with 
Fry ; he always batted second wicket down, and thereby 
hangs a tale — and again tlie teller of it is Ted Wainwright. 
‘Ranji and Fr 3 '*, he would murmur as memory moved iiij 
liiin, ‘ever^^ yeav it were the same old story. We used to 
go down to Brighbm with the sun shining and the ground 
hard as iron. And Sussex alius won the toss. And wc- 
all went on the field and started bowlin’, and. sure enough, 
we’d get Vine out and the score-board woultl say Sussex 
20 for one. And then George Hirst W'ould got Killick out 
quick, and we all on us said, “Come ’ on Yorksliirc, We’ro 
going grand ; Sussex 31 for two ! Wainwright paused 
here in his narrative, and after a wliile he added, -But, 
bless you, we knowed there were nowt in it. Close to play" 
Sussex three ‘hundred and ninety for two. and the same- 
old tale evcr 3 ’ vear.’ 

Bowlers have never known a problem 30 heart-break- 
ing as the problem of Fry and Ranji on a perfect Brighton 
wicket— Happy tlie man who to-day can close his eyes- 
and see again the vision of Ranji. his rippling shirt of 
31 k, his bat like a yielding cane making swift movements, 
which circled round those incomparable wrists. Ho saw 
the ball quicker than any other batsman ; he made hisi 
stroke., later, so late, indeeil that Lockwood almost saw 
ns great breakback crashing on the leg stump while Ranji. 
lemained there at his crease, apparently immobile. Then, 
at the last fraction of the last second. Ranji’s body leaned 
gently over his front leg. the bat glinted in the sun, and 
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•\ve saw Lockwood tlirow up his hands to heaven as the 
ball went to the boundary, exquisitely fine to leg, with the 
speed of thought. This leg glance was Ranji’s own stroke, 
but it is a mistake to say he could not drive. Usuall}* he 
was too iiidolent for forcible methods, but none tlie less 
liis front-of-the-wicket play could reach unparalleled 
•range and precision : and his cut was a dazzling lance of 
bntsmanship. 

He caused a rcv'olutlon in the game ; he demonstrated 
the follv of the old lunge forward to a ball .sciluctivc in 
length. Ranji’s principle was to play back or to drive, 
nnti his many imitators contrived in the course of years to 
<‘volve the hateful two-eye<l stance from Ranji’s art, 
vhich of course, was not for ordinary mortals to imitate. 
He is to-day a legend, ^[o<lern lovers of the game, jealous 
of their own heroes, will no doubt tell us that Ranji, like 
all the ohl masters, was a creation of our fancy in a world 
old-fasliioned and young. We wlio saw him will keep 
silence as the sceptics commit their blasphemy. We liavc 
seen what we have seen. We can feci the spell yet, wo 
can go back in our minds to hot days in an England of 
forgotten peace and plenty, days when Ranji did not so 
mucli bat for us as enchant us, bowlers and all, in a way 
all his ou n, so that when at last he got out wo were 
as though suddenly wakened from a <lrcam. It was 
more than a cricketer and more than a game that did it 
for us. 


NOTES 


.Simple Fir.it principles : certain fundamentals about 
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cricket were stressed repeatedly b\' the English and 
observed faithfully. 

W.G. Grace (184S-I9I5) He Mas the most be- 

loved batsman of his time. His liighost score in the 
first class cricket M as 334. He M as also a good 
boMler. 

Hazhtt’s Indian Jugglers Hazlitt. (ho wcII-knoMn 

English author, wrote an ess;»y on INDIAN 
JUGGLERS. The Indian juggler, says Hazlitt, 
tosses up four brass balls and keeps them up at 
the same time Mhicli none could do. 

lexjtrdtmain : conjuring trick 

played for Vorkshire, Mas a 

fast left-liand bowler and a vigorous right-handed 
batsmmn Waiiuvright mentioned abo^e Mas a very 
good Yorkshire bowler. 

transfixed : bcM ildored 

<3. B. Ff} great athlete and a groat 

Imtsnian. He lii.s bee,, c)esc,ibed „s n bicn.l ,,n,l 
disciple of Ranji. 

J.A. Spender. .... author and journalist, c.litor of 

M estmmisler Gazette. 

Vbie''*°'' seaside lesoi t in S„ssex. 

Sussex side ,, 1,0 got iuto double fig„,.es ,vith bis 17 
Ul.™ Hauj, seored 202 ou a ve.,- diflieult wicket 

^“‘''7oo0 " ''' took 

LOGO Mjckets m successive seasons. 

lunge : rush foiMvard 

Stance ^ i 

• position taken for a stroke. 
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How was Ranjic Singh’s play different from that of the 
English ? 

Ranji’s play is characterised as a sleight of hand. 
Why ? 

Write a s'aort note on “Ranji as a cricketer”. 

Explain : 

“And then suddenly this visitation of dusky, supple 
legerdemain happened.” 

“Bowlers stood transfixed or crossed themselves”. 
“He is today a legend.” 

Frame sentences to use the following ; — 

flavou'rs. visitation, crossed themselves, heart-breaking.. 

rippling, indolent, cieacion of our fancy. 
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ASSAULT ON ANNAPURNA 


BY 

Maurice Herzog 
«: * * 


(Maurice Herzog and liis party successfully climbed 
Annapurna in 1950 before Sir Edmund Hilary and 
Tensing Norkay electrified the world with their coinjiicst 
of Everest. To climb the 26,493 feet of Aiinapunui 
was an enviable record then. 

Mountains present a challenge to man and it is a fine 
testimony to human endeavour that the greatest chal- 
lenge of this kind has been met satisfactorily. Mr. 
Herzog s assault on Annapurna, though not so well- 
known as of his fellow-climbers on Everest, is a tribute to 
his organisation, endurance and prowess. 

% 

“The following pages”, says Herzog in the preface to 
his book on the Annapurna expedition “record the actions 
of men at grips with Nature at her most pitiless, and tell 
of their sufferings, hopes and joys.” He has seized upon 
experiences of vital interest to all mankind and narrated 
them in plain and unvarnished language. The account 
of the struggle is nevertheless gripping.) 


The Sherpas joined us : we were at 24.600 feet and 
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the height distressed them badly. They could not speak 
a wonl anrl made signs that their heads were bursting. 
But we all had to set to work. With our axes we made a 
level space, and to do this on such a steep slope we ha<l 
to move great quantities of snow. Every thirty seconds 
I had to rest. I felt as though I were sxiffocating, my 
breathing was cpiite out of control, and my heart pounded 
away. Yet the Sherpas. wl.o were not in such goo<l trim 
as we were, managed to carry on for five minute* without 
a break. 


An hour later the shelf was ready : it was close to the 
rib and we were able to tether the tent to two pitons which 
Lachenal drove into cracks in the rock. At their own 
request, the Sherpas were allowed to return to Camp 

No word podsetl between I.Achenal and myself, and 
our silence had someting heavy and o bsess ive about it. 
This time we would not turn back, 

fierce wind sprang up and the nylon fabric of the 
tent flapped noisily. Several times we feared that the 
wind would blow the tent away, and at each gust we 
clung to the poles as a drowning man clings to a plank. 
It began to snow, and the storm howled and moaned 
around us. The air was fraught with terror, and in the 
end we became terrified too.”^ 

C Every movement demanded a tremendous effort of 
will. There was no question of undressing. Pushing our 
boots to the bottom of our wonderful sleeping bags we 
tucked ourselves in.'A 
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Lachenal settled himself on the outer side of the tent 
%vhile I curled up against the slope. It wasn’t pleasant 
for either of us.f^ Lachenal, on the edge of the precarious 
platform, felt as though he were slipping off into space, 
while I was threatened with suffocation under the anow 
which slid down and piled up persistently on the roof of 
the ten^ 

‘It’s made of nylon, and it’s elastic,’ I said to Lachenal, 
^otherwise the fabric would give way*. 

^What .a night ! Lachenal slid further and further 
towards the c<lge, and I felt more and more sufF(JcaU*d. 
We looke<l at the time repeatedly. The situation was 
beginning to be alarming : I could no longer breathe. 
The weight of the snow was literally crushing 

We were worn out and utterly weary but the storm 
saw to it that wc wei'e kept wide awake. 


On the third of June, 1950, the first light of dawn 

found us still clinging to the tent poles at Camp V. 

Gradually the wind abated, and with daylight died away 

altogether. I made desperate attempts to push back the 

soft yet icy mass which stifled me, but every movement 

had become almost an act of heroism. My mental powers 

were numbed ; thinking was an effort, and wc did not 
exchange a single word. 


What an abominable place it i For all who 
reached it Camp V w-as to supply one of their most 
wretched experiences. We had only one th«npht-to get 
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away from it. We sliould have waited for the first rays 
of the sun, but at half-past five we felt we could not 
stick it any longer. 

‘Let’s go, Biscante’. 

Yes, let’s go’. 

‘No need for tlie rope, eh Biscante V 

‘No need”, replied Lachenal laconically. 

That was two pounds scived. I pushed a tube of 
condensed milk, some nougat and a pair of socks into my 
sack ; one never knew, the socks might come in useful — 
they might even do as Balaclavas. Fop the time being I 
put them with the first-aid er|uipmcnt. The Foca was 
loaded with a black and w'hit-e film, but I had a colour 
film in reserve. I pulled the cine-camera out from the 
bottom of my sleeping-bag, woiinrl it up and tried 
letting it run blank. There was a little click, then if 
stopped and jamme<i. 

‘Bad luck after hringiii" it so far.' said Lachenal. 
We went outside and put on our crampons, which we 
kept on all day. We wore as many clothes as possible and 
our socks were very light, At .six o clock we started off". 
Tt was brilliantly fine, but also very cold. Our super-Iighl 

weight crampons bit deep into the steep slopes of ice and 

hard snow, up ^vhich lay the first stage of our climb. 

Later the slope f ecamc .sliglitly fcs.s steep anrl more 
uniform. Rometime.s the hard cnist bore oiir weight, 
but at other times we broke through it and sank into 
soft powder-snow which made progress exhausting, \^'c 
took it in turns to make the track, .and often stopper! 
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without any word having passed between us. I was 
perfectly aware of the low state of my intelligence. It was 
easiest just to stick to one thought at a time — safest, 
too. \^^eneve^ we halted, we stamped our feet hard ; 
Laehenal went as far as to take off one boot which was 
a bit tight : he was in terror of frost-bite^While Laehenal 
rubbed himself hard, I looked at the summits all round 
us ; already we over-topped them all except the distant 
Dhaulagiri. The complicated structure of these 
mountains, with which our many laborious reconnaissances 
had made us familiar, was now spread out plainly at our 
feet. 




The going was incredibly exhausting, and every step 
was a struggle of mind over matter. We came out into 
the sunlight, and by way of marking the occasion made 
yet another halt. Laehenal continued to complain of his 
feet. ‘I can t feel anything. I think I*m beginning to 
get frost-bite*. And once again he undid his boot. 


This was most disturbing. It was my responsibility 
as leader to think for the others. There was no doubt 
about frost-bite being a very real danger. 

Laehenal had laced his boots up again, and once again 
we began to force our way through the snow. The whole 
of the sickle glacier was now in view, bathed in light. 
We still had a long way to go to cross it, and then there 
was that rook band— would we find a gap in it ? 

My feet, Uke Lachenal’s. were very cold, and I conti- 
nued to wriggle my toes, when we were moving. I could 
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not feel them, but that was not unusual in the mountains, 
and if I kept on wriggling them it would keep the circula- 
tion going. ^ 

Lachenal appeared to me as a sort of spectre — he was 
alone in his world, I in mine. But — and this was odd 
enough — any effort was slightly Itss exhausting than 
lower down — Perhaps it was hope lending us wings. Even 
through dark glasses the snow was blinding anrl the sun 
beat straight on the ice. Lachenal grabbed me r 
‘If I go back, what will j'ou do?* 

T should go on by my.self.' 


I would go alone. If he wished to go down it was 

not for me to atop him. He must take Ins own choice 

freely. 

% 

‘ Then I will follow 

^ The _flje was cast. I was no longer anxious. I 
shouldered my responsibility. Xothing could stop us now 
from getting to the top. The pathological atmosphere 
changed with the.se words, and we went forwanl now as 

Iw others. J 

The snow. sprinkle<l over cver\' rock and gleaming in 
the sun. was of a radiant beauty that touched me to the 
heart. I had never seen such complete transparency: 

I was living in a world of crystal. Soun<ls were indistinct, 
the atmosphere like cotton wool. 

An astonishing happiness welled up in me, but, I could 
not define it. Eveyylhing wa.s so new, so utterly unprecc- 
<lentpd. 
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Did Lachenal share these feelings ? The summit 
ridge drew nearer and we reached the foot of the ultimate 
rock band. The slope was steep and the snow inter- 
spersed with rocks. 

‘Couloir !’ 

A finger pointed. The whi.spered word from one to 
another indicated tlie kev to the rocks — the last line of 
defence. 

“What luck !’’ 

The couloir up the rocks, tliough steep, was feasible. 
The sky was always a rleep sapphire blue. With a great 
effort we made over to the right, avoiding the rocks ; we 
preferred to keej) to the snow on account of our crampons 
and it was not long before we set foot in the couloir. Ir 
was fairly steep, and we had a minute’s hesitation. 
Should we have enough strength left to overcome this 
final obstacle ? 

Fortunately the snow was harrl, and hy kicking stops 
we were able to manage, thanks to our crampons. A 
false move would have been fatal. There was no need to 
make handholds— our axe.s. driven in as far ns po.ssible. 
served us for an anchor. 

Lachenal went splendidly. What a wonderful con- 
trast to the early days ! It was a hard struggle here, 
ut he kept going. Lifting our eyes occasionally from the 
slope, we saw the couloir opening out on to— well, we 
<lidn t quite know, probably a ridge. But where was the 
top-left or right ? Stopping at every step, leaning on 
our axes, we tried to recover our breath and to calm down 
our he.-irts, whirli were thumping ns though tliey would 
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burst. We knew we were there now, and that no 
difficulty would stop us. No need to exchange looks — 
each of us would have read the same determination in the 
other’s eyes. A light detour to the left, a few more steps — 
the summit ridge came gradually nearer — a few rocks 
to avoid. We dragged ourselves up. Could we possibly 
be there. 

Yes ! 

We were on top of Annapurna ! 8,075 metres, 

26,493 feet. Our hearts overflowed with an unspeak- 
able happiness. ■ 

‘If only the others would know’ 

If onlv everyone could know ! 

« % 

The summit was a corniced crest of ice, and the 
pr ecip icgs on the far aide, wliich phmgetl vertically down 
beneath us, were terrifying, unfathomablg . There could be 
few other mountains in the world like this. Clouds floated 
half way <lown, concealing the gentle, fertile valley of 
Pokhara. 23,01)0 feet below. Above us there was nothing ! 

C Our mission was accomplished. But at the same 
time we Iwl accomplished something infinitely greater. 
That brown rock, the highest of them all, that ridge of 

ice were the.se the goals of a lifetime ? Or. were they, 

rather, the limits of man’s pride Q 

II 

Well, what about going down V 

Lachenal shook me. What were his own feelings ? 
Did he simply think he had finished another climb, as m 
the Alps ? Did he think one could just go down again 

like that, with nothing more to it t 
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‘One minute, I miiat take some photographs.’ 

“Hurry up !” 

I fumbled feverishly in my sack, pulled out the 
camera, and focused it on Lachennl. 

“Now, will you take me V' 

“Hand it over— hurry up !“ said Lachenal. 

He took aeveral pictures un<l then handed me back 
the camera. I loade<l a colour-film and we repeated the 
process to be certain of bringing back records to bo 
cherished in the f utinc. 


“Are you madT asked Lachenal. “We haven’t a 
minute to lose ; we must go down at once.” 

And in fact a glance round showed me that the 
weather was no longer gloriously fine as it had been in 
the morning. Lachenal was becoming impatient. 

“We must go do>vn !” 

He was right. 

The highest mountain to be climbed bv man lav 
under our feet. The names of our predecessors on these 
heights chased each other through my mind : Mummery 
Mallory aud Irvine. B^, W^ehonbach, Tilman, Shipton.' 
Hou many of them were dead-how many had found on 
these mountains what, to them, was the finest end of all f 

[My joy was touched with humility. It was not just 
one party that had climbed Annapurna today but a 
whole expedition. I thought of al! the othem in the 
camp ^rched on the slopes at onr feet, and I Tnew that 

as because of their efforts and their sacrifices that we 
had succeeded to<Iny. ^ ^nuces tnat we 
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‘Come on, straight down’, called Lachenal. 

Lachenal was already far below ; he had reached 
the foot of the couloir. I hurried down in his tracks. I 
went as fast as I could, but it was dangerous going. At 
every step one had to take care that the snow did not 
break away beneath one’s weight. Lachenal, going faster 
than I thought he was capable of, was on the long 
traverse. It was my turn to cross the area of mixed 
rock and snow. At last 1 reached the foot of the rook 
band. I had limricd and I was out of breath. I undid 
niv sack. Wliat had I been going to do I 

1 could not .say. 

‘My gloves !” 

Before I had time to bend over. I saw them slide 
and roll. They went further and further straight down 

the slope. I remained where I was. quite stunned. What 

was I to Jo ? 

“Quickly, (lou ti t<» Camp \ . 

Hebuffat and Tcrray sbould be there. My concern 
dissolved like magic. I now had a tixed objective again : 
to reach the camp. Never for a minute did it occur to me 
to u.se as gloves the socks which I always carry in reserve 
for just such a mishap as this. 

On I went, trying to cat<-h up with Lachenal. It had 
been two o’clock when wc reached the summit : we had 
started out at six in ihe morning : but I had to admit 
that I had lost all sense of time. 1 felt as if I were 
running whereas in actual fact I was walking normally, 
perhaps rather slowly, and I had to keep stopping to get 

inv hre.-ith. 
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I^chenal disappeared from time to time, and then the 

mist was so thick that I lost sight of him altogether. J 

kept going at the same speed, as fast as my breathing 
would allow. 


The slope was now steeper: a few patches of bare ice 

followed the smooth stretches of snow. A good sign I 

was nearing tlie camp. The ground was broken : with my 
crampons I went straight down walls of bare ice. There 

were some patches aliead— a few more steps. It was the 
camp all right, but there were two tents. 


So RebufFat and Terray had come up. What a mei c\ 
I should be able to tell them that we had been successful 
How thrilled they would be 


I got there, dropping down from above 

^Ve ’ve made it. We Ve back from Annapurna • 

Rebuffat and Terray received the great news with 
excitement and delight. 

“But what about Biscante?” asked Terry anxiously 

He won t be long. He was just in front of me! What 

ay started out at six this morning— diiln’t stop 
get up at least.’ ^ 


handl'^Ttrlh wrung my 

your ha, The™ ' ^ 

forgotten that I had llT my 22 ■ 27 ' ' 

‘Hi ! Help ! Help !’ 
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‘Biscante !’ exclaimed the others. 

Terray felt a chill at his heart. Putting his head out, and 
seeing Lachenal clinging to the slope a hundred yards 
lower down, he dressed in frantic haste. 




L-Out he went. But the slope was bare now ; Lachenal 
had disappeared. Terray was horribly startled, and could 
only utter unintelligible cries. It was a ghastly moment 


for him. A violent wind sent the mist tearingly by. Under 
the stress of emotion Terray had not realised how it 
falsified distances^^ 

He had spotted him., through a rift in the mist, lying 
on the slope much lower down than he had thought. 
Terray set his teeth, and glissaded down like a mad-man. 
How could he stop ? How would he be able to brake, 
Avithont crampons, on the wind-hardened snow ? But 
Terry was a first class skier, and with a jump-turn he 
stopped beside Lachenal, wlio was concussed after his 
tremendous fall. In a state of collapse, ivith no ice-axe. 
balaclava, or gloves and only one c-rampon he gazed 
vacantly round him. With great difficulty. Terry dragged 
Lachenal to the tent. 


XOI'KS 

: porters engaged ior carrying loads to the 
Himalayas. 

pounded mvay : beat strongly aiul fast. 

shelf : level space for pitching the tent. 

pilons : metal spike with a ring in the head which can be 

driven into rock or ice. 
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nougat : sweetmeat of sugar. 

Balaclavas : woollen caps. 

Crampons : spiked metallic sole for shoes. 
reconnaissance : survey. 
ivriggU : stretch and move. 

couloir : gully or furrow of rock, icc or enow in a mountain 

side. 

anchor : support 

comice : Overhanging mass of snow or ice along a ridge. 
traverse : horizontal crossing. 

glxsaaded : to slide down a snow slope, either sitting or 

standing. 

concussed: violently shaken, shocked. 

EXERCISES 


1 . 


2 . 





Narrate some of the most extraordinary experiences 
you have had on a hike. 

Describe .he stare of rhe mind of .he two adventurer, 

at different stages of the assault 

Whar Physical difficulties did Maurice Herrog and 
Biscanre Lachenal come across on their way to 1 "p 
and back again to camp ? ^ 

ake a list of the appliances and equipment needed in 
mountaineering and describe the use of each 

--- -ay. . 

(«t. wriggle, the die was cast, lost sight of. 


DRAKE SAILS ROUND THE WORLD 


BY 

J.A. Froudc 


[Sir Francis Drake U")4o — 1.395) 'vjis a great admiral 
\\ Im> undertook rnanv adventurous voyages for plunder and 
discovery. He is known chieriy for l»is circumnavigation 
of the world in l.>7T-S(*. He was also a vice-admiral in 
the English Heet uhieh «lefeated tlie great Spanish 
Armada in i.38S. 

Froude (1818 — 94) was a well-known historian and 
biographer. He is always on the look out for a dramatic 
situation and give.s us vivid pictures. He approves of 
the exploits of Drake even though they offend our moral 
sense]. 

On Xovcinbcr 15. 1577, the Pelican and her consort 
sailed out of Plymouth sound. The elements frowned 
on their start. On the .second <lay they were caught in a 
w inter gale. The Pelican sprung her mainmast, and they 
put back to refit and repair. But Drake defied auguries. 
Before the middle of December all was again in order. 
The weather mended, and with a fair wind and smooth 
\cater thev made a fast run across the Bay of Biscay and 
down the coast to the Cape de N'erde Islands. There 
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taking up the north-east trades, they struck across the 
Atlantic, crossed the line, and made the South American 
continent in latitude 33® South. They passed the mouth 
of the Plate River findim? to their astonishment fresh 
water at the ship’s side in fifty-four fathoms. All seemed 
so far going well, when one morning Mr. Doughty’s sloop 
was missing, and he along with her. Drake, it seemed, 
had already reason to distrust Douglity, and guessed the 
direction in which he had gone. The Marigold was sent in 
pursuit, and he was overtaken and brought back. To 
prevent a repetition of such a performance, Drake took 
the sloop’s stores out of her, burnt her, distributed the 
crew through the other vessels, and took Mr. Doughty 
under his own charge. 

On June 20 they reached Port St. Julian, on the 
coast of Patagonia. The^^ had been long on the wav, and 
the southern winter had come round, and they had to 
delay further to make more particular inquiry into 
Doughty’s desertion. An ominous and strange spectacle 
met their eyes as they entered the harbour. In that 
utterly desolate spot a skeleton was hanging on a gallows, 
the bones picked clean by the vultures. It was one of 

Magellan’s crew who had been executed there for mutiny 

fifty years before. The same was to befall the unhappy 
^glishman who had been guilty of the same fault. 
Without the strictest discipline it was impossible for the 
enterprise to succeed and Doughty had been guilty of 
worse than disobedience?^ 

It was now mid-winter, the stormiest season of the 
year, and they remained for six weeks in Port St. Julian. 
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They burnt the twelve-ton pinnace, as too small for the 
work they had now before them, and there remained only 
the Pelican, the Elizabeth and the Marigold. In cold wild 
weather they weighed at last, and on August 20 made the 
opening of Magellan’s Straits. The passage is seventy 
miles long, tortuous and dangerous. They had no charts. 
The ship’s boats led, taking soundings as they advanced. 
Icy mountains overhung them on either side ; heavy snow’ 
fell below’. They brought up occasionally at an island to 
rest the men, and let them kill a few seals and penguins to 
give them fresh food. Everything they saw was new, wild 
and w’onderful. 

Having to feel their w’ay, they were three weeks in 
getting through. They had counted on reaching the 
Pacific that the worst of their work was over, and that 
they could run north at once into warmer and calmer 
latitudes. The peaceful ocean, when they entered it. 
proved the stormiest they had ever sailed on. A fierce 
westerly gale drove them 600 miles to the south east 
outside the Horn. It had been supposed, hitherto, that 
Tierra del Fuego was solid laiul to the South Pole, and 
that the Straits w'ere the only communication between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. They now learnt the true ahapt' 
and character of the Western Continent. In the latituflc 
of Cape Horn a westerly gale blows for ever round the 
globe, the waves the higlic.st anywhere known. The 
Marigold went down in the tremendous encounter. 
Captain Winter, in the Elizabeth, made his way back into 
Magellun’.s Straits. There he lay for three weeks, lighting 
fires nightly to show Drake where he was, but no Drake 
appeared. They had agreed, if separated, to meet on the 
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coast in the latitude of Valparaiso ; but Winter was 
chicken-hearted, or else traitorous like Doughty, and sore, 
we are told, ‘ against the mariner’s will,” when the three 
weeks were out, he sailed away for England, where he 
reported that all the ships were lost but the Pelican and 
that the l ^Uca n was probably lost too. 


Drake had believed better of Winter, and had not 
expected to be so deserted. He had himself taken refuge 
among the islands which form the Cape, waiting for the 
spring and milder weather. He used the time in making 
surveys, and observing the habits of the native Patagonians, 
whom he found a tough race, going naked amidst ice 
and snow. The days lengthened, and the sea smoothed at 
last. Ho then sailed for Valparaiso, hoping to meet 
Winter there, as he had arranged. At Valparaiso there 
was no Winter, but there was in the port instead a great 
galleon just come in from Peru. The galleon’s crew took 
him for a Spaniard, hoisted their colours and beat their 
drums. The Pelican shot alongside. The English sailors 
in high spirits leapt on board. A Plymouth lad who 

could speak Spanish knocked down the first man he met 

an “Abajo. perro !” “Down, you dog, down !” No 
Me was taken ; Drake never hurt man if he could help it 
The crew crossed themselves, jumped overboard, and 
swam ashore. The prize was examined. Four hundred 

^ITder 


« 11 J r disposed of. Drake and his men 

pulled ashore to look at the town. The people had all 

fled. In the church they found chalice, two cruets, and 
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an Altarclotb, which were made over to the chaplain to 
improve his Communion furniture. A few pipes of wine 
and a Greek pilot who knew the way to Lima completed 
the booty. 

Still hoping to find Venter in advance of him, Drake 
went on next to Tarapaca, where silver from the Andes 
mines was sliipped for Panama. At Tarapaca there was 
the same unconsciousness of danger. The silver bars lay 
piled on the quay : the muleteers who had brought them 
were sleeping peacefully in the sunshine at their side. The 
muleteers were left to their slumbers. The bars were 
lifted into the English boat.s. A train of mules or llama.** 
came in at the moment >vith a second load as rich as the 
first. This, too, went into the Pelican' ti hold. The 
bullion taken at Tarapaca was w’orth near half a million 
ducats. 

Still there was no news of Winter. Drake began to 
realize that he was now entirely alone, and had onl\’ 
himself and his own crew to <lepend on. Tliere wa.-* 
nothing to do hut to iro through with it. danger adding 
to the interest. Arica aas the next point visited. Half a 
hundred blocks of silver were picked up at Arica. After 
Arica came Lima, the chief depot of all, where the 
grandest liaiil was looked for. At Lima, alas 1 they were 
just too late. Twelve great hulks lay anchored there. 
The sails were unbent, the men were ashore. 'I’liey con- 
tained nothing but some ehe.sts of reals and a few bales of 
silk and linen. But a thirteenth, called the Cacafuego. 
had sailed a few days before for the isthmus, with the 
whole produce of the Lima mine.s for tlie season. Her 
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ballast was silver, her cargo gold and emeralds and 
rubies. 

Drake deliberately cut the cables of the ships in the 
Roads_ that they might drive ashore and be unable to 
follow him. The Pelican .spread her wings, every feather 
of them, and sped away in pursuit. He would know the 
Cacafvego, so he learnt at Lima, by the peculiar cut of her 
sails. The first man who caught sight of her was promised 
a gold chain for his reward. A sail was seen on the second 
day. It was not the chase, but it was worth stopping for. 
Eighty pounds weight of gold was found, and a great gold 
erucifix, set with emeralds said to be as largo ns pigeon ’.s 
eggs. They took the kernel. They left the shell. Still 
on and on. The Pelican meanwhile w'ont along upon her 
course for 800 miles. At length, wlien in the latitude of 
Quito and clo.se under the shore, the Cacafuego's peculiar 
sails were sighted, and the gold chain was clainw^d. There 
she was. freighted with the fruit of Aladdin’s garden, going 
lazily along a few miles ahead. Caro was needed in 
approaching Iier. If she guessed the Pelican's character, 

she M-onld run in upon the land and thev would lose her’ 

It was afternoon. The sun was still above the horizon 
and Drake meant to wait till night, when the breeze would 
be off the shore, as in the tropias it always is. 

T» to the one. 

Drake filled hia empty wine-skins ^vith water and trailed 

them astern to .stop his way. The chase supposed that 

she was followed by some heavy-loaded trader, and 

wishing for company on a lonely voyage, she slackened 

sad and waited for him to come up. At length the sun 
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^^■ent clown into the ocean, the rosy light faded from otf 
the snous of the Andes : and when both ships had 
become invisible from the shore, the skins were hauled in. 
the niglit wind rose and tlie water began to ripple under 

the Pelican's bows. The Cacefuego was swiftly overtaken, 

« 

and when within a cable’s length a voice hailed her to put 
her head into the wind. The Spanish Commander, not 
understanding so strange, an order, held on his course. 
A broadside brought down his mainyard, and a flight of 
arrows rattled on his deck. He was himself wounded. 
In a few minutes he was a prisoner, and Our Lady of Ike 
Conception and her precious freight were in the corsair’s 
power. The wreck was cut away ; the ship was cleared ; 
a prize crew was put on board. Both vessels turned their 
heads to the sea. At day-break no lane! was to be seen, 
and the examination of the prize began. The full 
value wa.s never acknowledged. The accurate figures were 
knc>wn only to Drake ancl Queen Elizabeth. A published 
schedule acknowledged to twenty tons of silver bullion, 
thirteen che.sts of silver coins, and a hundred — weights 
of g<'>ld, but there were gold nuggets be.sides in Indefinite 
fjuantitv, ancl “a great store” of pearl-s, emeralds, and 
diamoncls. The total capture was immea.surably greater. 


Drake, we are told, was greatly satisfied. He thought 
it prudcuit to stay iti the neighbourhood no longer than 
necessarv. He went north with all sail set, taking his 
prize with him. The master, San .fuan de Anton, %vas 
removed on hoard the PeUenn to have his wound attended 
He remained as Drake ’.s guest for a w’cek. 

Xo mvsterv was made of the Pelican s exploits. 


tt). 
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The chaplain showed San Juan the crucifix set with 
emeralds, and asked him if he could seriously believe that 
to be God. San Juan asked Drake how he meant to go 
home. Drake showed him a globe with three courses 
traced on it. There was the way that he had come, there 
was the way by China and the Cape of Good Hope and 
there was a third way which he did not explain. San Juan 
asked if Spain and Englanil were at war. Drake said he 
had a commission from the Queen. His captures were 
for her, not for himself. He added afterwards that the 
Viceroy of Mexico had robbed him and his kinsman, and 
he was making good his losses. 

Then, touching the point of the sore, he said, “I know 
the Viceroy will send for thee to inform himself of my 
proceeding. Tell liim he shall do well to put no more 
EnglishmjS to death, and to spare those he has in his 
hands, for if lie do execute them I will hang 2000 
Spaniards and send him their heads”. 

After a week’s detention San Juan and his men were 
restored to the empty Qacafwgo and allowed to go. 

A dispatch went instantly across the Atlantic to 
Philip. One squadron was sent off from Cadiz to watch 
the Straits of Magellan, and another to patrol the Carib- 
bean Sea. It was thought that Drake’s third way was no 
seaway at all, that he meant to leave the Pelican &t 
Darien, carry his plunder over the mountains, and build 
a ship at Hounduras to take him home. His real idea 
w^ that he might hit off the passage to the north of 
which Frobisher and Davis thought they had found the 
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Eastern entrance. He stood on towards California.... 
picking up an occasional straggler in the China trade with 
silk, porcelain, gold and emeralds. Fresh water was a 
necessity. He put in at Guatulco for it, and his proceed- 
ings were humorously prompt. The alcaldes at Guatulco 
were in session trying a batch of negroes. An English 
boat’s crew appeared in court, tied the alcaldes hand and 
foot, and carried them off to the Pelican, there to remain 
as hostages till the water casks were filled. 

North again he fell in with a galleon carr 3 ing out a 
now Governor to the Philippines. The Governor was 
relieved of his boxes and his jewels, and then, says one of 
the party “Our General, thinking himself in respect of his 
private injuries received from the Spaniards, as also their 
contempt and indignities offered to our country and 
Prince, sufficiently satisfied and revenged, and supposing 
Her Majesty would rest contented with this service, began 
to consider the be.st way home.” The first necessity was 
a comnlcte overhaul of the ship. Before the da\\s of 
co[)per sheathing weeds grew thick under water. Barna- 
cles formed in clnstcis. stopping the .«pced and sea-worm.s 
bored tiirougli the planking. Twenty thousand miles lay 
between the Pelican and Plymouth Sound, and Drake was 
not a man to run idle chances. Still holding his north 
course till he ha'Mcft the farthe.st Spanish settlement far 
to the south, he pul iuto Canoas Bav in California, laid 
the pelican ashore, .set up forge and workshop, and 
rep itrerl and re-rigged her ^vith a month s labour from 
stem to stern. With every rope new set up and new 
canvas on every yard, he started again on April 16, 1579 
and eontinned up the coast to Oregon. The air grew cold 
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though it was summci’. The men felt it from having been 
solong in the tropics, and dropped out of health. There 
was still no sign of a passage. If passage tliere was. 
Drake perceived tliat it must be of enormous length. 
Magellan’s Straits, he guessed, would be watched for him, 
so he decided on the route by the Cape of Good Hope. In 
the Philippine ship he ha<l found a chart of the Indian 
Archipelago. With the help of this and his own skill he 
hoped to find his way. He went down again to San 
Francisco, landed there, found the soil teeming with gold, 
made acquaintance with an Indian king wdio hated the 
Spaniards and wisher! to become an English subject. But 
Drake had no leisure to annex new territories. Avoiding 
the course from Mexico to the Philip[)ines, lie made a 
rlirect course to the Molucoas. and brought up again at 
the island of Celebes. Here the Pelieiin was a second time 
docked and scraped. The crew had a month'.s rest among 
the fire-flies and vampires of the tropical forest. I^eaving 
Celebes, they entered on the most perilous part of the 
whole voyage. They wound their way among coral reefs 

. visible above the water-line. In 
their chart the only outlet marked into the Indian Ocean 
was by the Strait.s of Malacca. But Drake guessed 
lightly that there must be some nearer opening, and felt 
lii.s way looking for it along the coast of Java. 


In spite of all this care, he was once on the edge of 
destniction. One evening as niglit was closing in a 
grating sound was heard under the Feliam\-^ keel In 
another moment she was hard and fast on a reef. The 
breeze was light and the water smooth, or the world 
would have heard no more of Francis Drake. She lay 
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immovable till daybreak. At dawn the position was seen 
not to be entirely desperate. Drake himself showed all 
the qualities of a great commander. Cannon were thrown 
over and cargo that was not needed. In the afternoon, 
the wind changing, the lightened vessel lifted off the 
rocks and was saved. The hull was un-injured, thanks to 
the Californian repairs. 

For the moment Drake passed it over. A few days 
after, they passed out through the Straits of Sunda. The 
Pelican met with no more adventures. Sweeping in fine 
clear weather round the Cape of Good Hope, she touched 
once for water at Sierra Leone, and finally sailed in 
triumph into Plymouth harbour, where she had been long 
given up for lost, having traced the first furrow round the 
globe. 


NOTES 

The Pelican or Golden Hinde : in whicli Drake sailed 
around the world was a vessel of 120 tons, and two 
sloops of 50 and 30 tons ; only the Pelican completed 
the voyage. 

consort : ship sailing with another. The Elizabeth and 
the Marigold sailed along with the Pelican. 

sound : narrow passage of water linking two seas. 

miguries : What others regarded as indications of the 
coming misfortune. 

Magellan . Ferdinand Magellan, 14SU-lo21. the Hrsl 
circumnavigator of the globe was a Portuguese. H< 
left Seville under commission from the King of Spain 
with five vessels on August lU, 1519. to find a new 
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route to the Spice Islands of the East Indies by t)ic 
west. Only one vessel, the Victoria, completed tlie 
voyage. Magellan reached Cebu in the Philippines 
on March 16, 1521, and was killed there in a fight 
with the islanders on April 27th. The survivors of 
his expedition made their way home after incurring 
many hardships. The Straits of Magellan are 
named after this great explorer. 

Mendoza : Don Bernardino de Mendoza, the Spanish 
ambassador in England. 

The Viceroy of Mexico had robbed him and his kinsman : 
the reference is of course to San Juan dc Ulloe. 

Frobisher: Sir Martin Frobisher, 1535-1594, Elizabethan 
navigator and explorer. In 1576 he set out to 
discover a north-west passage around America and 
reached Labrador. Failing in his effort, he returned 
to London, and the rumour spread that there was 
gold in those lands. He made a second voyage in 
1577, and a third in 1578. He commanded the 
Triumph against the Armada, and was knighted for 
his services. 

Davis: John Davis, 1550-1605. Elizabethan navigator 
and explorer, in 1585 set out to discover the north- 
west passage. He tried again without success in 
1586 and 1587. 

alcalde : the Spanish magistrates. 

EXERCISES 

(D Write a note on "Francis Drake as a navigator". 

Give an account ot the encounter between the Pelican 

and the Cacafuego, What precautions did Drake take 
to secure his prize ? 
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Make a list of the parts oi a ship mentioned in this 
chapter. 

Do you justify the exploits ot Drake ? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

Frame sentences to me the following 

Ominous, chicken-hearted, hoisted colours, crossed 
themselves, disposed of, slumbers, rattled, hit off. felt 
his way. on the edge of destruction. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF LIVING 


BY 

H. G. WeUs 


(Man has made tremendous progress in arts and 

science. He has tried to discover the secrets of the earth 

and to resolve his doubts about other heavenly bodies. 

Innumerable secrets nevertheles.s remain unfatliomed. In 

spite of the great advance in medical and other allied 

sciences there are still many mysteries about the human 

body itself. It is not very long ago that the doctors were 

ignorant of the circulation of blood in the human body and 

Loius Pasteur was confronted with vehement opposition 

when he discovered that germs in the air cause decomposi- 
tion in wine. 


Our knowledge of Biology, the science of living, has 

made great strides during the last hundred years since 

Darwin propounded his breath-taking theories in the 

Origin of Species. In the present extract H. G. WeUs, a 

great writer and thinker of our age who rendered immense 

service by popularising scientific knowledge, gives in 

simple and lucid language an account of some of the 
mysteries of animal life.) 

Life differs from all things whatever that are without 
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life in certain general aspects. There are the most wonder- 
ful differences among living things today, but all living 
tilings past and present agree in possessing a certain power 
of growth, all living things take nourishment, all living 
things move about as they feed and grow, though the 
movement may be no more than the spread of roots 
through the soil, or of branches in the air. Moreover 
living things reproduce ; they give rise to other similar 
living things either by growing and then dividing, or by 
means of seeds, spores or eggs or other ways of producing 
3'oung. Reproduction is a characteristic of life. 

No living thing goes on living for ever. There seems 
to be a limit of groiath for every kind of living thing. 
Among very small and simple living things, such as that 
microscopic blob of living matter, the A/noeba, an indi- 
vidual may grow and then divide completely into two new 
individuals, which again may divide in their turn. Many 
other microscopic creatures live actively for a time, grow 
and then become quiet and inactive, enclose themselves in 
an outer covering and break up wholly into a number of 
still smaller things, spores, which are released and scattered 
and again grow into the likeness of their parent. Among 
more complex creatures tlie reproduction is not usually 
such simple division, though division does occur even in 
the case of man^’ ci-eatures big enough to be visible to the 
unassisted eye. But the rule with almost all larger beings 
is not usually .such simple division, though division doe.« 
occur even in the case of man}' creatures big enough to 
be visible to the unassisted eye. But the rule with almost 
all larger beings is that the individual grows up to a 
certain limit of size. Then, before it becomes unwieldy, its 
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growth declines and stops. As it reaches its full size it 
matures, it begins to produce young, which are cither born 
alive or hatched from eggs. But all of its body does not 
produce 3 'oung. Only a special part docs that. After tho 
individual has lived and produced offspring for some lime, 
it ages and dies. It does so by a sort of ncccssit 3 '. There 
is a practical limit to its life as well as to its growth. These 
things are as true of plants as the^' are of animals. And 
they are not true of things that do not live. Non-living 
things, such as crystals, grow, but they have no set limits 
of growth or size, they do iiot move of their ov n accord and 
there is no stir within them. Crystals once formed ma\' hist 
unchanged for millions of \'ears. There is no reproduction 
for any non-living thing. 

This growth and dying and reproduction of living 

things leads to some very wonderful consequences. The 

3 ’oung M'hich a living thing produces are, eitlu'r directly 

* 

or after some intermediate stages and changes (such as the 
change of a caterpillar into a butterfly') like the pjircnt 
living thing. But they arc never cxactl^^ like it or like 
each other. There is alwaj's a slight difference, which we 
speak of as individuality. A thousand butterflies tliis year 
may produce very many more next year ; these latter will 
look to us almost exactly like their predecessors, but each 
one wUl have just that slight difference. It is hard for us 
to see individuality in butterflies, because we do not 
observe them very closelj-, but it is easy for us to see it in 
men. All the men and women in tho world now are 
descended from tho men and women of A.D, 1200, but not 
one of us now is exactly the same as one of that vanished 
generation. And what is true of men and butterflies is true 
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of every living thing, of plants as of animals. Evert- 
species changes all its individualities, in each generation. 
That is as true of all the minute creatures that swarmed 
and reproduced and died in the Archaeozoic and 
Preterozoic seas as it is of men todav. ’ 

Every sjx-vies of livin-_ things is c-e»ntinually dying, 
and beincr bom nsain a« multitude of fresh indi\ idual.«. 

Consider, then, wh.jt must hapjx-n to a new-born 
::eneration of livin.- things of any .«ix-cies. Some of the 
iii'lividuals will be .<tr"nger or sturdier or better suiterl to 
succeed in lif'- in sonie tvav than the rest : many indi- 
viduals will be eaker or less suited. In particular single 
cases any S' i t -'-f luek or accident may oceiir. but on the 
wholo the better c»]iiipjx*d individuals ^^ill live and L'ruw 
u{) and rcpiodu • thciiiselves and the weaker will as a 
rule go und<T. The latter will be less able to get f*X)d. t'* 
right their enemies and j>ull through. So that in each 
L'cneration there is. as it were, a jneking over ot a 5j>ecics. 
as pickiin: out of most of the wc.ak or unsuitable and a 
]»rcfcrc‘ncc for the strong and suitable. The proec*.ss is 
. alle-I Xatiiral Selection or the Survival of the fittest, 
tlioui'h Survival of Fitter would bo the more precise 
expression. 

It foil<*v..'. therefure. fnjm tliL- fact that living tilings 
grow and breed and die. that every specie.^, so long ns the 
conditions under wliir-h it live.' remain the same, becomes 
more and mon- perfectly fitted to those e<.nditions in every 

■-renemtion. 

But now sujipose those con<litjon> change, then the 
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Fort of inclividiiul that used t<j succeed may now fail to 
succecti, and a sort of individual that couhl not get on at 
all under the old ooiulitions may now find its opportunity. 
Tlie species will cliang<‘, (hereforo, generation by 
generation ; tlw c»ld sort of individual that used to 
prosper aiirl dominate will fail and die out, tlie lu-u sorb of 
individual A\ill heconie the rule until the general eharacter 
of the species ehanges. 


SupiKise, f«»r e.xaniple, tliorc is some liulc, furry, 
wliity-hfown animal living in a bitterly eold laml which is 
usually uiulcr snow. .Su< li individuals as have the thickest, 
whitest fm- will be least hin t by the cold, less seen by their 
encmie.s. ami less eonsi)ieuou.s as they seek theii- prey. The 
fur of this species will t hicken and its whiteness increase 
witli every generation, until there is no advantage in 
carrying any more fur. 

Imagine mnv a change of climate that brings warmth 
into the land, sweeps away the snows, ma'kes xvhito 
erca(urc.s glaringly vi.sible during the greater part of the 
year and thick fur an encumbrance. Then every 
nxlividwal wit!, ,v touci, of brown in its colot.ring and ^ 
tb.nnor fnr will find itself at an advantage a,td very white 
and l.cvvy fur will be a handicap. There will be a weedina 
out of the white in favour of tl.e brown in each generation. 
31 tins change of ebmatc comes about loo quicklv, it may 
of course, c.tc nunate tl.e species altogether'; but if it’ 
comes about gradually, the species, although it mav have 

i s ^ Zlr 7"' 7 

generation by generation. This change and 
adaptation is called the Jfodification of Species. 
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Perhaps this change of climate does not occur all over 
the lands inhabited by the species ; ma3’be it occurs only 
on one side of some great arm of the sea or some great 
mountain range of such like divide and not on the other. 
A warm ocean current like the Gulf Stream maj' be deflec- 
ted and flow so as to warm one side of the barrier, leaving 
the other still cold. Then on the cold side this species 
will still be going on to its utmost possible furriness and 
whiteness, and on the other side it will be modifying 
towards brownness and a thinner coat. 

At the same time there will probably be other changes 
going on ; a ditference in the paws perhaps, because one 
half of the species will be frequently scratching through 
snow for its food, while the other, will be scampering over 
brown earth. Probably, also the difference of climate 
will mean differences in the sort of food available, and that 
may favour differences in the teeth and the digestive 
organs. And there may be ehaiiges in the sweat and oil 

glands of the skin due to the changes in the fur, and these 
will effect the excretory organs and all the internal 
chemistry of the body. And so through all the structure 
of the creature. A time may come when the two separated 
varieties of this formerly single species may become so 
unlike each other as to be recognizably different species. 
Such a splitting up of a species in the course of generations 
into two or more species is called the Differentiation of 

Species. 

And it should be clear to the reader that, given these 
elemental facts of life, given growth and death and repro- 
duction with individual variation in a world that changes. 
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life must change in this way, modification and differentia- 
tion must occur, old species must disappear and new ones 
appear. We have chosen for our instance here a familiar 
sort of animal, but what is true of furry beasts in snow 
and ice is true of all life; and equally true of the soft 
jellies and simple beginnings that flowed and crawled for 
hundreds of millions of years between the tidal levels^ 
and in the shallow, warm waters of the Preterozoic seas. 

The early life of the earl3- world, when the blazing 
sun rose and set in only a quarter of the time it now takes, 
when the warm seas poured in great tides over the sandy 
and muddy shores of the rocky lands and the air was full 
of clouds and steams, must have developed, at a great 
pace. Life was probably as swift and short as the days and 
years ; the generations, which natural selection picked 
over, followed one another in rai)id succession. 


. Natural selection is a slower process with man than 
with any other creature. It takes twenty years or more 
before an ordinary Western European grows up and 
reproduces. In the case of most animals the new generation 
on trial in a year or less. With such simple and lowly 
beings, however, as first appeared in tlie primordial seas 
growth and reproduction was probably a matter of a fow 

and differentiation of species must accordingly have been 

CKtremely rapid, and life had already developed a 

rr^et^ before it begmi to reave 

traces in the rocks. 
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XOTK.S 


autoeha : (|>iououiiced u-iiu- b*a) : — a name -iiven to a 

number of the simplest animals or protozoa Inch 

consist of unit masses of livinc matter. Tliev flow 

% 

out in al! directions in blunt pjoces.-e.s and have thus 
an ciKlJessI}' varying form. 

microscopic creatures : creatures seen only M ith tlie help 
of a micro.scope. 

vuassisted eye : witliout the aid of the niicTosc{»pe. 

ages : g^()^^•s f)ld. 

species : a group of infli\ iduals having common marks 
or eliaracteristies, specialized from others of the 
.same genus to which it is .subordinate. 

archaezoic : (Gr. Zoc. life) pertaining to the era of the 
earliest living being on the earth. 

Proterozoic: the stretch of geological time between 
the clo.se of the archaean jfcriod and the beginning td 
the palocozijic age. 

Oulf Stream : a great current of warm water flowing out 
of the Gulf of Mc.xu’o through the Strait of I' luri<l.v, 
alon" the eastern coast of U.S..\. then dellected near 

O 

the bank.s of Xew Ktmndland rhagonally across the 
Atlantic. 

excretory organs : parts t)i the bu(ly tliat throu' out 
rejected and useless matter from the ^.system. 

the Hazing sun : all hot bodies radiate heat. Some 
millions of \'ear.s earlier the .sun must have been 
rnucli hotter. 

jfriniordial : first in order : e.xistiiig from the l)eginning. 
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1. What arc the differences bccwecn living and non-living 
maccer ? 

2. How would you characterise living matter ? 

3. Explain fully what you understand by ;~ 

Natural Selection or the Survival of the Fittest ; 
Modification of species, Differentiation of species. 

4. Use the following in sentences of your own : 

All things whatever ; to break up ; of one’s own ; on the 
whole ; better equipped ; as a rule ; go under, pull 
through ; as it were : a picking over : find oneself at an 
advantage : generation by generation ; to be on trial. 


» 



THE DISCOVERIES OF BOSE 


BY 

T. C. Bridges 


(If the lust chapter reveals the mysteries of living in 
the animals, the present extract focusses our attention 
on the mysteries in the existence of plants and metals. 
The writer lierc explains the experiments conducted by the 
late Jagdish Chandra Bose in the study of plant life and 
metals. If Darwin placed the concept of evolution before u.s 
in tlic last century, Bose made no less revolutionar}' a 
discovery that plants live, experience heart-throbs and 
ncrve-sliochs like animals, and that their process of dcatli 
resembles our own. His study of metals is also very 
interesting. He invented many delicate instruments 
to demonstrate Ids discoveries, the most imp rtnnt of 
^^•ldch is tiiat plants have hearts. 

After attending a lecture of Bose in ll)2(> before the 
British Association at Oxford, Einstein solemnly declared 
that Bose ought to Ijavc a statue erected in his honour in 
the capitjd of the League of Nations. He founded a 
research institute where research woi'k started by him is 
being carried on). 

PLANTS 

The discoveries <)f tjagdish Ch ndra Bose are so 
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marvellous that it is difficult to believe them. They seem- 

to be far more like fairy talcs than records of scientific fact. 

Listen to what he says himself ; 

“Hitherto we have regarded trees and plants, as 
not akin to us because they are the voiceless of the 
world, but I will show you that they are sensible 
creatures in that they i-eally exist and can answer 
your qiiestions. When it receives a shock the leaf 
of this mimosa drops and -we have invented an 
apparatus by means of whicli this answer can be 
converted into intelligible script. We began by 
attaching the dropping leaves to a lever seeking to 
get the response actually written on paper, but the 
resistance of movement over paper was too great, 
so the lever was set to vibrate at one thousand 
times a second and a musical note was sounded. Now 
we could measure the effect on the lever to a 
thousandth part of a heart-beat. 

“Our hearing ranges through no fewer than 
eleven octaves, but our sight through only ono 
octave of light. Anything that does not range 
between red and violet we cannot sec. Yet the- 
plant actually sees the ultra-violet and oven those 
ether-waves which bring to us wireless concerts. 

“It is not unlikely that plants have a sixth sense*. 
In certain of my experiments I have noticed — I say 
it with caution, because I do not want to appear 
to magnify the truth ; that truth exists and wo 
intend to find it — that while a plant was recording 
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a throbbing the pulsing was affected by the 
approach of certain peojilc, but became normal again 
when thc\' wont away, fienorally a plant took 
twelve minutes to reeo\’er from the bhov.’’ 


The instruments invented bv Sir dagdish for the 
'[uirpose of measuring the pul.scs of plants are amazingly 
•<lelicate. The movements f>f a plant are so slou’ that 
•e\en the sluggish progress of a snail i.s six tliousand times 
faster than the growth of a plant, wliosc average rate is 
one-millionth j>ai t .of an ineli per .second. One inch in a 
million second.s that is the average growth, but .some 
fjlajits. such as the bamboo, grow much more rapidly. A 
bamboo slioof grow.'; ftom nine to twelve inches in 
Iwcnty-four hour'-. 


4 

Sir Jagdish first tried to solve the problem by meatis 
•of a delicately poised sy.slcm ()f compound levers, but 
■friction of contact at the bearings limited magnification 
to ten thousand lime.s, u hich was iml sufiiciciit for his 
•])urf)ose. Then he tried a .single magnetic kwer. wliich 
b\' its movenient rotatcil a delicately j>oi.scd astatic nccflle 
'(a needle whicli i.s unaffected by the earlh’.s lotation). A 
spot of light redected on a screen from a tiny mirror 
attached to the needle gave a magnification which eoiild 
be increascil from a million to a hundred million tiiue.*^. 
This magnified the highest power of a microscope no less 
than ono hundred thoiisaiifl times. He called this machine 
tlie crescograpli (growtii-recording machine), and iconic 
idea of its power may be gathered from the fact that if 
;;ittached to a snail it would show tliis slowest of creatures 
.as shooting forward at the rale of two hundrerl million 

feet an hour. .Sir Jagdi.sh says : 
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■‘‘Plants have hearts. Long before 1 invcnlcil the 
crescograph I was already certain that sap-pressure 
rising in the stem worked in almost exactly the 
same way as blood driven by tlie human heart. In 
other words th(‘ j)ressurc was not constanl. but came 
in beats. The erescograpli gave definite proof that 
every surmise was correct. lie actual rale of tlie 
pulsation of sap in a cyclamen jirovod to he the 
one hundred-thousandth part t)f an incli |)er 
second 1 ut when the leaf was placed on the magnetic 
needle of the in.strument the spot of light curved to 
and fro on the screen at the rate of ten feet in 
twelve seconds.” 

His instruments are so marvellously <lelicatc that he 
has been able to prove tliat plants respond to uirclcss 
stimulation which is beyond the limit of human porcci>- 
tion. Here is an instance of his methods. He takes a 
mimosa (the sensitive plant already mentioned) and 
brings this up under glass, screened from all shock and 
<lisconifort. To all appearances, it nourishes and grows 
fat, vet when tested it proves sluggish. It no longer 
responds, like its wild brother to stimulation. A graph 
of its slou' movements is taken : these provide a startling 
contrast to the complete collapse of the wild mimosa. 

Then Sir Jagdish poisons a plant, placing the stem in 
bromide, and the plant is made to inscribe the throbbing 
pulsations due to the action of the poison. The result 
suggests the flutterings of a living <reature struggling 
for^ljler 

Thousands of years ago Indian doctors discovered 
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that a very small amount of the poison from the fangs of 
a cobra administered in the form of a solution had the 
efifect of reviving dying patients. Sir Jagdish has 
discovered that this solution of cobra poison will quicken 
the lieart beats of a plant. 

The human tongue is very sensitive to electric 
currents, and in this respect an Indian is on an average 
twice as sensitive as a European. It has been found by 
experiment that different individuals and different races 
vary enormously in their response to changes of tempera- 
ture, of pressure, and of light. Some people can hear the 
liigh-pitchcfl squeak of the bat, others cannot ; some are 
intensely sensitive to draughts, others get a headache 
before a thunderstorm. The ant perceives the rays beyond 
the violet wdiich are invisible to men, and many bird.s 
•seem to have a magnetic sense which guides tliem on long 
flights out of sight of land. 

In the same way plants are found to vary greatly in 
their powers of perception. Sir Jagdisli has shown, for 
instance, that a tree can notice the passing of a cloud 
between itself and the sun. With his delicate instruments 
}jo has proved that it reacts — you might almost say 
‘shivers’. And plants are far more sensitive to electric 
currents tlian man. The biophytum, for instance, lias been 
proved to be eight times more sensitive than even the 
most sensitive human tongue. 

On the other hand, plants arc slower in their response 
to such stimuli. Inman or other animals there is an 
appreciable time between the spur and the reaction. If 
you prick your foot with a needle the message of pain has 
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to be flashed from the foot to the brain and back by 
means of a chain of nerves. In a frog tliis interval U 
about one-hundredth of a second, but in a plant it is fifty 
to seventy-five times as long, and the interval is longer in 
cold weather than in warm. It is also lengthened by 
fatigue. In otlier words, if you try the same experiment 
several times on the same plant, the plant gets tired and 
the latent period — as it is called — grows longer and 
longer. Sir Jagdish considers that the line of cells alon'»^ 
which the impulse passes in a plant resembles the liumaii 
nerves, and that the plant begins to show traces of mind. 

There is a practical result from all this work, for Sir 
Jagdish discovered a large number of plants which Iiave 
medicinal properties, the existence of which had never 
before been suspected. Some of these are especially 
useful in cases of failing heart action. 

METALS 

Sir Jagdisli has done much more than enlarge our 
tnowledge of plants. Ho has worked on metals and 
discovered that they too have the vita! force. Metal- 
workers have known for a long time past that metals can 
suffer from fatigue. For that matter, every man who 
owns razors knows that it is not good to use the same 
blade day after day. A razor in daily use gets duller and 
duller, even if stropped afresh at each time of using • but 
iFttbelaid aside for a few days it will reeover its keen 
■edge. The X-ray has demonstrated that rest causes the 
disturbed molecules to fall back into their original 
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Sir Jagdislx uses the galvanometer to test the fatigue 
of metals. The galvanometer is a delicate instrument 
use<l for detecting tlie presence of electric currents. 
Diagrams from galvanometer tests show • that metal 
resembles muscle in that its sensitiveness grow.s less and 
less under repeated stimulation. 


But tSir Jagdish lias gone farther than this : Wo all 
know the cfTeet of great cold on our own bodies, wliich 
grow numb. If you^ hand is half frozen you may cut it 
badly without feeling the pain. Then as regards animals, 
creatures sm-h as hedgehogs lie, all tlie winter, in a sleep 
that resembles death. Sir dagdish jirovcd tliat metals, 
like animals, are most sensitive at temperatures characteri- 
stic of summer, while in frost or in great heat their 
sensitiveness rapidly diminishes. More wonderful .still, he 
lias shown that metals arc affected by stimulants and by 
iiareotics. <lo.se of bromide puts the hhman brain to 
sleep ami a dose of bromide of potassium administered to 

a block of tin makes it lose mneh of its normal 

# 

sensit ivenoss. 

'I’hc parallcd between man an^l metals has been canietl 
even farther. A large dose of opium deadens all the 
human senses, hut a small dose makes them mmo actne. 
Metals reaet in a eorre-sponding way. /Ltf- 

More marvellous .still, metals can be killed by poison, 
like animals. A piece of metal in a healthy condition was 
taken and tested: the galvanometer showed that it vvas 
in full vigour. Then it was treated with a dose of oxa i 
acid, a strong poison. At onec there was a .spasmod.e 
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flutter, then tlic galvanometer signals greu more ami inorc- 

e\ aim ceasc»l. A jKnverfiil antidote 
was applied, anil slowly tlie metal began to recover and 
to record again. Tlie metal was given a rest, and soon 
recovered its normal activity. 


Then tlie cxjicriment was carried out a .second time, 

the metal being kept in the bath of poison until tho 

signals ceased altogether. 'I'he metal was then taken 

out and the antidote ai)i.licd. 1( was loo late. The 

metal had been killed. Sir Jagdjsh varied tlie e.xperimcnt 

by using other metals, but in each case the result was the 
same. 


This is rv very stra.i-o liiii.^-, f<.r npparentiy, of 

com-sc, the; poison affects on iy the ontsi^Cc oftiicmctnl 

by rusting il. Vet actnaily ti.e entire tnoieeular strnetnre 

of the ntetai i, aifoete.i. It appears ti.at ti.o .netais we 

use ,n our innves, pens, motor-cars an.l so forti, arc tica.i 

or at ieast ,n a state of coma causc.i by the enormous 

tenperatuves ami ti.e pounding whici, they l.ave suffered. 

But the fo.egoing experiment., n.ake it eonecit ablo that 

m future ae may u.ake use of live metals in-wavs as yet 
untried. , " 

.Tagdisl, rauks as oue of the most origiual of 
tc.eut.he explorers, for he is the fust to p.ove that the 
bree kingdoms of matter-the animal, the vegetable, and 
C mineral— aro one in essence, and that the distinction 

.•rraironafT inorg ,nie matter- 

lb ija.sccl on a false assumption. 
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NOTES 

tentacles : Sensitive hair or filament. 

Einstein : World famous scientist known for liis 
outstanding work on relativity. 

biaphytum : A plant found to be \ ery sensitive to 
electric currents. 

<yclamen : A plant grown for its early-blooming white 
pink or red flowers. 

Hedgehog : A small insect-eating animal covered with 
spines. 


EXERCISES 

(1) State how Bose establishes that plants h.ive life. 

(2) What does he say about metals ? 

(3) What do you learn from this extract about the life 
and work of Sir J.C. Bose ? 

(4) Use in sentences of your own : — 

response, resistance, sensitive, stimulant, pulsation. 

administer, revive. 
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THE RETURN OF NAPOLEON 


BY 

Phillip Guedella 


(After his defeat in 1814 Napoleon was forced to 

Abdicate and the successful allied nations confine i him to 

the island of Elba off the coast of Italy. He was allowed 
to retain the title of “Emperor” and a body-jr„.ir(i 
nearly a thousand veterans. At the Congress of \^icnna 
diplomats were hard at work on the task of settling order. 
French frontiers were being pushed back to their pre-]79*> 
position and doving hands replaced f^te monarchies 
like precious china, each in its proper niche”.) There were 
of course, many disagreements among the allies and taking 

advantage of th.s situation Napoleon escaped from Elba 
landed on the shore of France and won his way to Paris 

without firing a shot* 

lulhp Guedella gives a vivid account of tlie course of 
■events m France and Europe from February 26 1816 
tWien Napoleon slipped out of Elba to his defeat at 
Waterloo, a little over three months later. In the follow 
^ pages Napoleon appears at his best not only as a 
^.tary adventurer who won over soldiers out to brmg 
l»m m el^ns to Paris but also as a clever prose-wri“r 

~>»7 
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the spell of whose proclamations was too strong for the 
people to resist. 


The narrative has rapid movement and many dramatie 
climpses are given in this extract. The reader shares the 
excitement of the Frenchmen of March, 1815, and many 
incidents nariated herein leave an indelible mark on one’s 
memory. Besides the Huiulfad Days Guedella has written 
biographies of the Duke of Wellington {The Duke) 
and Sir Winston Churchill {Wimton Churchill, 

A Portrait) ) 


It had been a crowded <lay in Paris. But three 

liundred miles awa3* Napoleon was sleeping to the sound 

of dancing in the streets of Gap. Now he was in tlie 
heart of Dauphino ; an<l there was little room for doubt 
as to its sentiments, since the whole town turned out to 

see him on his wa^- the next afternoon, and one village on 

their line of march had to be restrained from coming with 
him in a l>od\'. CHi.s proclamations, it was plain, hail done 
their work, and the countryside was swept by the revo- 
lutionary appeal. He was accepted by tlie peasants of 
the soutli-cast as the people’s emperor. But tliem were 
other parts of France with a Ic.ss radical tradition. How 
would tliuy tiike his reappearance ? Aud perhap the 
cities woni<l bo less easy to convince than the villages. 
Rustiis will always rally to a promise of a good title to 

someone else s land ; but the large towns might prove 
more ilidicult. Wh.it would Lyons think of him ? That 
.still remained to be seen. Paris, at any rate, showed little 
si-n of sudden conversion.* Tlie intruder had not yet 
encountered the King’s troops, anti if they stood their 
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gioimd. Xapoleoii was iicatlj^ trapped. For Masscna's 
men barred every road behind him. and in front the royal 
garrisons were waiting to receive liini all tiie way from 
(Irenoble to Paris. What kind of a reception wonKl it be ? 
That was the test. ^ 

He faced it the next afternoon, when lie came round 
a bend and found an infantry liattalion across tlio roa<i. 
The Emperor dismounted in some excitement and swept 
them with his glass. Presently a mob of liis rural followers 
surged up the road, waving his proclamations at tlie stolid 
line of infantry ; but there was no response. One of his 
officers enquired of the commander if his men would shoot, 
eliciting the grim reply that he proposed to do his duty . 
They watched the lancers ride tow ards them, and behind 
the lancers tliey could see the tall bearskins of the Guard. 
It was a most uncomfortable oneountcr for a battalion of 
the Line: and as. they showed little taste for it, their 
commander wisely ordered a retreat. But the lancers 
clattert?d up behind the rear files of the retreating infantry 

too close for his composure, amf lie Iialted bis command 

once more across the road. The infantry fixed bayonets - 
and there was an uneasy pause, as the lancers wlioelcd off 
to safety. The Emperor, a small figure outlined against 
the dark wall of his grenadiers paced towards them. By tho 
orders the men behind him had reversed their arms as a 
reassuring gesture to tho Line battalion facing them A 
frantic captain yelled an order : 


“There he is. Fire !” 

The words rang out : but there was no rattle of 
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musketry on the still afternoon. Tlie scared infantry 
watched the square figure come towards them. Tlien it 
stopped, and they could hear a level voice. 

•‘Men of tlie Fifth,” it said, “I am your Emperor. 
Know me.” 

Still there M as not a sound ; and in the silence he 
came nearer, opening his great coat. 

•“If there is one of you,” the even voice went on “who 
M ould kill his Emperor, here I am.” That ended the long 
silence. There M-as a roar of ''Vive V Empereuf as they 
broke their ranks to cheer him, crowding round to touch 
his -sword, his coat, even his boots. Their white cockades 
M ere oflf, their shakoes whirling in the air aloft upon their 
muskets. For the test M'as over ; and it was plain that 
afternoon at the pass of Laffray that thq rank and file of 
the King’s army Mas for Napoleon. 

The villages poured out to meet them. C One Bona- 
partist colonel brought over his entire battalion marching 
behind its eagle ; and the whole tumultuous procession 
swept on toM'ards Grenoble. It M^as quite dark M'lion they 
arrived outside the town. The tOM'n gates M'ero shut 
and there Merc guns upon the Malls. A shouting mob of 
peasants croMdcfl the approaches, waving torches in the 
night and cheering the Emperor ; and the same cry came 
back from the soldiers on the walls. Their officers made 
vain api>eals. ^ 

After tMo hours of pandemonium tliey forced the 
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gate ; and Napoleon swept into Grenoble on a flood of 
wildly cheering men. A pleasing courtesy impelled a crowd 
of workmen to bring the fragments of the town gate to his- 
hotel. 


The first stage wa.s over. It was March 7, and 
Napoleon had been just a week in France. 

A day’s halt at Grenoble was spent in receiving loyal 
deputations and inspecting his new troops. Five regiments 
with pounding drums and tricolour cockades went roaring 
past him, as he sat his horse. left for Lyons the next 
morning, and the drive through Dauphine was triumphal. 
A mob of chanting villagers marched beside his carriage, 
as the whole countryside turned out to welcome him ; and 
the delirious procession moved across France. What 
would France make of them ? ^ 

I The strange infection had not yet reached Paris, where 
aTnncautious Bonapartist, who had been rash enough to 
shout, “Fttie /’ ^Empereurr outside the Tuileries, was 
soundly beaten by the canes and umbrellas rf angry 
citizens. The episode was i-cassuring as a proof of loyalty 
among the owners of umbrellas. But there were other 
classes of the community ; and in those parts of Paris 
where umbrellas were not habitually carried an uncomfort- 
able stir began to show itself. In the provinces there was 
a sporadic tendency towards sedition ; straj' individuals 
scrawled revolutionary sentiments on walls, crowds 
inconsequently bawled, *‘ 7tue V r> and the 

troops seemed to w^atch the rising tumult in an uneasy 
silence. 
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But Xapoleoii was marching north witli 14,000 men; 

and there was nothing hctu cen liim and the throne except 
the possibility of coneeiitrating an effective force to bur 
the road to Paris and Ney's command at BesanCon. &he 
Marshal’s mental processes were odd. He had left Paris 
■\^ith his loyalty to King Louis at boiling-point and a 
lash ])iomisc to bring back Xapoleon in an iron cage. He 
might attack Xapoleon in flank, if li<‘ eonld eoiint up(>Ti 
his men. But eould he { Anti was he sure of his own 
mind '< Tlie growing uj»roar in the provinces affected him, 
and ins loyalty was sadly strained by the new.s fiom 
Byons.v He felt a genuine distaste i'or starting a ciN'il war. 
Someone Iiad given liim a copy of the Emperor’s proclama- 
tion, and he put it in his pocket u ithout ajiparent iutt‘re.st. 
But it impressed him dc-cply. J 

“They don’t write like that now-a-days,” lie said. 

‘ Tiie King ought to write like that. That i.s the right way 
to talk to soldiers.” 




And the big, red-headed man tramped up and down 
Ills room declaiming tlie more telling passages about the 
eagle and the tricolour and the p inna cles of Xutr e Dame . 
Good jirose, it schemed, had a strange power over men of 
action. Not that ids rcsohe to fight liad vanislicd, but it 
was shaken. Gnawed by uncertainty, he began to think 
less favourably' of the Bourb ons. Ho was still wa\ eiingly 
loyal; but the nc.xt assault completely broke his resolii- 
tion^ For a letter from the Emperor invited Xey to meet 
liim and assured him that his welcome would be as “warm 
as on the morning after the Mo.skowa,” This was quite 
irrcsi.stible. Was not Ney prince of the Itloskowa ? How 
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could lie lead a hesitating force against tlic njcniory of his 
oma past ? Parading his eonimand, he announced Iiis new 
allegiance to the cheering ranks and rod(’ olf In meet liis 
Empcioi-. 'J'lie^* met at Anxerre. 

Napoleon's j)rose iiad cost the Kim; a Mai.>hal. 

The pace was growing hotter }iow. it was March IS, 
and the lights of Paris wore barely a iiundred miles at\ay. 
He liad bc'cn seventeen days on the road ; the i)eople’s 
Emperor swei)t up the road to Paris at the rale of fifty 
miles a dav. 

V 

Paris was in a fever. The liooi)s maintained an 
awkward silence. Their attitude, indeed, was neatly 
summarized bj- the iuimorist who tied a notice to the 
railings in the Place Vendome : “Napoleon to Louis 
X\7II : M v good brother, there is no need to send more 
soldiers. 1 have enough already*’. 

Disturbing for the King’s siipiioitcrs, tlie third week 
of .Afarcli was no less exciting for marked Eonapartists. 
Hortense packed off her little bo>s to cover and took 
refuge in an attic belonging to an old coloured nui-se from 
Martinique. For at such moments the King s police were 
likely to give trouble to the Emi)cror’s i-elations. 

The town began to empty, and tl»e army made no 
effort to conceal its sympathies. On Sunday ni«ht 
Napoleon was only fifty miles away. The ministora w"ere 
packing up all day ; and a little before midnight a line of 
carriages drew up at the Tuileries. There was a silence 
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until the King came out : and then a sad-eyed circle 
watched him climb heavily into his seat and take the 
road again. The carriages drove off into the night, and 
Paris 'vaited.^^i;^ 

It had not long to \\ait. Early the next morning (it 
was March 20) the to\sn began to stir. From the window 
of her hiding-place Hortense could see the painter opposite, 
u'Jio generally wore the royal colour.s, without his custom- 
ary decoration : and he appeared to be engaged in dusting 
with a feather mop the full-length portrait of a worthy 
Mho had l>een Minister of the Interior under the Empire. 

LOne hy one, Napoleon's sujjporters emerged fiom cover. 
Hortense, emerging cautiously, saw all the shopkeepers 
along the boulevards taking <loMn their royal signs and 
j)utting up tiui bees anti eagles of the Empire. The 
streets Merc full of workmen shouting, “Vive V Empereur*’ 
anti hoarse-voiced orators on boiroweil tables exercised 
their elocjuence. while Paiis waitetl for events with 
crowfletl cafes aiul sliiit sht>ii'^ 


The Emperor liatl left for Fountainhieau at dawn, 
inten<lij»g to sicc]) a few miles out of Paris. But tlie new.s 
of the King’s flight cliangcti Iiis plan.s. 


• Clootl”, he remarked, "I shall be at the Tuileries 
to-night’’, and resumed his tlrive ilown the long avenue of 
cheeiing men. 

‘Wliat time wouhl he arrive ? An<] who would meet 
him That problem was exercising many miiids in Paris. 
In tlio evening Hortense was summoned to the Tuileries V 
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and as her carriage drove up to the palace, she got a 
round of cheers. Inside there was a ciieerful galaxy of 
dignitaries. Six dukes, two Marshals, and a cloud of 
generals had put on their uniforms to meet the Emperor 
Their ladies waited in the full splendour of bare shoulders 
and liigh waists ; and everyone was wearing violets.Criie 
scene was quite imperial except for an unhappy pre- 
valence of fleurs de lys on the palace caipet, until some- 
body made the gay discovery that it was possible to pult 

them off. revealing the imperial bees underneath. 

Careless of their magnificence, a line of kneeling Indies set 

to work ; and in half an hour the carpet in the throne- 
room was a good Bonapartist once again. 


As the evening wore on, the palace waited with 
lighted windows. About nine o’clock a roaring cavalcade 
of mounted men clattered up with a earriago. Tho carriage 
stepped ; someone was lifted out of it and home shoulder- 
liigh across the courtyard tlirough a raving pandemonium 
Oi men in uniform. T.i front of liim a man backed slowly 
pu^img a way through the press and tepeating feverishi; 
into his face .an ecstatic litany of ••C'est veils ! Cost vous'l 

Egvnt ”"* Napoleon, his eyes closed and an 

Eg^tian smile carved on his lips, was carried like an idol 

by demented military worslmipe,^ past tho door and up. 
the stairs into the TuileriesJ ^ 

That night the noigu began. 


NOTES 


Gap : a small town on 
/ France. 


river Luye in tho south east of 
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J)auphin€ : an old jjrovince in the south east of France. 

procla'niatxons : Napoleon had drafted his jnoclamatioiis 

to the peoj)le of France on hoard the brig whicii 

cartiod him acros.s to his count rv from Elba. One of 

% 

them ran : ‘ The ea«:le with the tricolour will lie from 

> • 

steeple to steeple until it reaches the pinnacles of 

* » 

Notre Dame. Then you inaj* .show your scars 

In your declining years, honoured by your fellow'- 
euuntrvnien, tliey ^^lll gatlier round jou respectfully 
to hear the tale f»f youi’ great deeds, and ^■ou will 
.say with pride, ‘Yes, I was one of them, one of the 
Chande Armee that inanhed into \ ienna twice 
and into Korae, Berlin, Madrid, and Moscow, and 

ic<lceme(! Paris from .shame T^rample the 

white cochadc How long will you serve a prince 

A\ho owes his .scat ujxjii the* throne to a I'liiice 
Regent <*f England^. . . . ') 

Jlasucna : a Frcncli general. 

hearskins : the body-guard r f Napoleon who wore tall 
furry eai)s. 

Pandemonium : a scene of great e.xeilement. 

Fare V Emperenr : long live the omj>cror. 

4:ockades : rosette worn in hats, emblem of Frencli Kings. 
from Lyons : At Lyons when the brother (.f the 
King inspected the trooi)S, a dragoon refused to say 
“Vive Ic roi !” That same evening a mob of cheering 


rustics formed the vanguard of the jiroeession which 
brought Napoleon in. The streets were jiackcd and 

roaring. 

Jlortense : slcii-danghtcr of Napoleon. 

Mastinique : One of the French West India i.dands in the 
Antilles group. 
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Tililcries : tlic palace of llic in Franco dating from 

1564. 

bees and eagles : emblems of Xapolcon 

Fleurs de hjs : the flower of the lily, former national 

emblem of France superseded 1>\- the Tricolour in, 

1789. 

litany : prayer, petition, 

C'eH vous : that is vou. 

« • 




EXEUCISE.S 


Give a brief account of the progress of Napoleon from- 
Gap to Paris. 

What do you learn about Napoleon’s personality from, 
this narrative ? What was the secret of his success ’ 

•The mob is always fickle-minded. ' Do you agree with 
this saying after you have re.id through the chapter ’* 
Illustrate from the text. 

Use in sentences of your own; — 

a less radical tradition, rally, reception, too close for 

h.s composure, poored out, sporadic tendency, strained, 
pandcmoniura. 


WOMEN AND INDIA’S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 


BY 

Jawaharlal Nehru 


(India wagerl a iion-violent war to win t’rcecioni Irom 
the British. Tliousands of people courted impri- 
sonment by defying the laws made b}' the government 
without consulting the people. One major struggle of 
this kind was launched by the Indian National Congress 
under the leadership of Gandhiji in 1930 soon after 
Jawaharlal Nehru became Congress President. 

Though the women of India have traditionally becui 
regarded as shy, retiring and staj'-at-homc, they splen- 
didly responded to the country’s call. Forgetting their 
homes, their liusbantls and even their children, they 
courted imprisonment by breaking laws. The ladies of 
the Nehru family in no way lagged behind their men- 
folk in sharing the honour of suffering for the eountrv’s 
freedom. 

Besides being a statesman and Icatler, .Tawaharlal 
Neliru is also a great thinker and writer. He is regardetl 
iis a fine master of English prose and his writings, 
especially his autobiography from which this extract has 
been chosen, have been translated into numerous languages 
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ell over the world. Nehru is restrained and sober in his 
narrative which he endows with life and vigour by a 
subtle touch here and there. The author of Anatomy of 
remarks about the present extract, “Nehru appears 
to make his impression by simple statement, though 
actually his impressively sincere and natural style is 
probablj" the fruit of a very fine conscious or unconscious 
selection. The introduction of a personal emotion here 
{in reference to the assault on his mother) is the more 
effective and convincing ’’) 


Many strange things happened in those days, but 
undoubtedly the most striking was the part of the women 
in the national struggle. They came out in largo numbers 
from the seclusion of their homes and titough un-used tt) 
public activity, threw themselves into the heart of the 
struggle. The picketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops 
they made their preserve. Enormous processions consist- 
ujg of women alone were taken out in all the cities, and 
generally, the attitude of the women was more u^^■ioldinK 
than tl.at of the men. Often they became Oongrese 
dictators in provinces and in local areas. 


Cxhose were days of stirring news-processions and 
ath. charges and Bring, frequent hartals to colebratc noted 
arrrats, and special observances, like Peslinwar Day, 
GarhwaU Day, etc.} For the time being the boycott of 

When I heard that my aged mother and, of course, my 
asters used to stand under the hot summer sun picketing 
before foreign cloth shops, I was gmatly moved. Kami! 
did so also, but she did something more. She threw herself 
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into tlie movement in Allahabad city and district with 
an energy and <letcrmination wliicli amazed me, who 
thought I liad known her so well for so many years. She 
forg ‘t her ill-health and rushed about the whole 
day in the sun and showed remarkable powers of 
orsinnisation. 

4 


The Xcw Year's Day. the first of January, 1931 
brought tjs the news of Kamla’s arrest. I was pleased, tor 
she hurl so longcfl to follow many of her comrades to 

])rison. 


Ordinarily, if they had been men, lK>lh she an<l my 
sister and many other women would have been arrested 
long ago. But at that time the Government avoifled, as- 
far as possible, arresting women, and so they had escaped 
fur so long. And now she had her Iieart’s desire ! How 
gla.l she must be. I thought. But I wa.s apprehensive for 
she was always in weak health, and I feared that pris-on 
conditions might cause her much suffering. 


As she was arrested, a ju-cssinan who was present 
asked her for a me-ssage, and on the spur of the moment 
and almost, unconsciously, she gave u little message that 
was characteristic of her : I am Iiappy beyond measure 

and proud to follow in the foot-steps of my hu-sband. T 
hope the people wilt keep the flag flying”. Probably she 
would not have said just then that if she had thought 
.erthc matter, for she considered herself a champion of 
..Oman’s right against tyranny of man. But at that 
moment the Hindu wife in her came uppermost and even 
man’s tyranny was forgotter^ 


ove 
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The Government had someliow got hold of the idea 
that Congress was going to exploit women in the struggle 
by filling the gaols with them, in the hope that women 
would be well-treated or would get light sentenccs.f^It 
was a fantastic notion, as if anyone likes to push his 
womenfolk into prison. Usually when the girls or women 
took an active part in the campaign, it was in spite of 
their fathers or brothers or husbands, or, at Q^rate, not 
with their full cooperation^^ Government^ however, 
decided to <liscourago women by long sentences and bad 
treatment in prison. Soon after my sister’s arrest and 
conviction, a number of young girls, mosth- 15 or 16 years 
old, met in Allahabad to discuss what they could do. 
They had no experience but were full of enthusiasm and 
wanted advice. They were arrested as they were meeting 
in a private house, and each of them was sentenced to 
two years’ rigorous imprisonment. This was a minor 
incident, one of many that M erc occurring all over India 
from day to <lay. Most of the girls and women who were 
sentence<l had a very bad time in prison, even M orse than 

the men had. I hcaitl of many painful instances, but the 
most extraordinary account that I saw was one prepared 

by Miraben (Madeleine Slade) giving her experiences. 

together M-ith those of other civil disobeiliont prisoners in 

Bombay gaol. * 


(The lot of our womenfolk in prison was espeeiall v 
hard and pamful to contemplate. They were mostl'y 

““-stomed to a sheltered life, and 
suffcrii^cinehy from many repressions and customs pro- 
duced ^ a society dominated to his own advantage by 
man. The call of freedom had always a double meaning 
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for them, and the enthusiasm and energy with wliich they 
threw themselves into <^struggle had no doubt their 
springs in the vague and hardly conscious, but nevertheless 
intense desire to rid tliemselves of domestic slavery also. 
Excepting a very few, they were classed as ordinary pri- 
soners and placed with the most degraded of companions, 
and often under horrid conditions. I was once lodged in 

a barrack next to a female enclosure, a wall separating 

> 

us. In that enclosure there were, besides their own 

convicts, some women political prisoners, including one 

who had been my hostess and in whose house I had once 

% 

stayed. A high wall separated us, but it did not preveiit 
me from listening in horror to the language and curses 
which our Iriends had to put up with from the womcri 
convict warders. 

The months went by bringing their daily tale of good 
news and bad, and we adapted ourselves to our respective 
prisons, to our dull and monotonous routine. The National 
Week came — April 6th to 13th — and we know that this 
would witness man3^ an unusual happening. Much, 
indeed, happened then ; but for me every thing else pale<l 
before one occ urrence. In Allahabad my mother was in a 
procession which was stopped by the police and later 
charged with lathis. When the procession liad hceei 
lialted someone brought a chair, and she was sitting on 
this on the road at the head of the procession. Some 
peojile who were esjjecially looking after liei*, including 
my secretary, wore arrested and removed, and then camo 
the police charge. My mother was knocked down from 
her chair, and was hit repeatedly on the head with cancs. 
Blood came out of an open wound in the head ; andaho 
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fainted and lay on tlie roadside, wliicli had now been 
cleared of the pi-ocessionists and public*. -After some time 
she was picked up and brouirlit }>y a jioliec officer in bis 
•car to Anand Bliawau. 

That night a false rumour spread in .Allahabad that 
iny mother had died. Angry crowds gathered togetlier. 
forgot about peace and non-violence, and attuck(*d the 
police. There was firing by the police resulting in the 
■death of some people. 

When the ncw’.s of all this came to me some da vs 
after the occurrence (for wc had a weekly paper) the 
thought of my frail old mother lying bleeding on the 
■dusty road obscsst*d me, and I wondered liow I Nvould 
have behaved, if I had been there. How* far w ould my 
non-violence have carried me ^ Not very far, I fear, for 
that sight would have made me forget the long lesson I 
had tried to learn for more than a dozen yeai-s ; and I 

would have recked little <»f the consequences, personal or 
national. 


Slowly she recovered, and when she came to see me 
next month in Barelly Gaol she was proud at having 
shared with our volunteer boys and girls the priviloiie of 
receiving cane and lathi blows, 

NOTES 

pickiling Congi^ess volunteers stood in front of shops 
dealing in foreign goods and liquor persuading 
intending customers to abstain from alcoholic 
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drinks and use of foreign goods. This measure- hifc 
importers and encouraged the use of Swadeshi or 
home-made goods. 

Peshawar and Garhwali Day : In 1930 the Congress started 
a campaign of civil disobedience. Large crowds took 
oaths to break laws and actually broke them. Large- 
processions were taken out in cities, towns and 
villages in defiance of Sec. 144 and other restraining 
laws. One such procession was taken out in> 
Peshawar and a unit of Garhwali troops when 
ordered to open fire refused to do so; They were 
heavily punished by the British and auotlier unit 
of troops were asked to open fire which resulted* 
in the death of large number of people. One boy 
is said to have opened his breast and received 
seventeen bullets. Congress made much of these 
sacrifices of the people and observed these days. 

KamJa : Mrs. Kamla Nehru, wife of tlie writer, who- 
constantly suffered from ill health. 

Miraben : Miss Madeleine Slade was a British disciple 
of Mahatma Gandhi who made India her home; 
She courted imprisonment many times during the 
freedom struggle and has devoted herself to 
constructive work now. 

non-violence : Congress jjledged itself to non-violence 
though there were cases of violence sometimes on 
account of the lack of discipline- among raw 
volunteers. 
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EXERCISES 

How did the women of India pUy their part in the 
freedom struggle ? 

What difficulties and hardshipsdid they face ? 

And I would have recked little of the consequences, 
personal or national.” What does Nehru mean by 

these words ? Relate briefly the incident that led to 
this reaction in him. 

Use in sentences of your own : 

heart of the struggle, heart’s desire, on the spur of the 
moment, keep the flag flying, champion, domestic 
filavery, put up with, recked litrlc. 
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IHE DEATH OF SOCRATES 

11 V 

Plato 


[Socrates (469-309 B.C.) rras one of the greatest 

philosophers ever horn. Tlicre hail l.cen philo.sophers 

before Socrates, but for the most part they .studied the 

pature of e.xternal things, the lau.s and constituents of 

•the material and measurable uorld. Socrates proberl into 
the iTimd of man. 

He was dissatisfied witli democracy as it e.xisted in 
ns state Athens. He considered it to be tlic rule by the 
■mob and said it so. He wanted the administration to be 
run by the intelligent class. But the democratic party 

ZtTT'Vf- decided 

that he should dnnk hemlock and die. 

].a,l i”V'r ‘'len (399 B.C.). His friends 

had bribed the prison officials but he refused to escape 

They were overwhelm^ with sorrow anil mortification. ' 
This e.xtraet, one of the great pass.ages of the « orld's 
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“Be of good cheer'’ Socrates told his sorrowing 
friends “and say that you are burying my body only.” 

he liad spoken tliese words, he rose and went 
into the bath-chamber with Crito, who bade us wait ; and 
we waited, talking and thinking of .... the greatness of 
our sorrow ; he was like a father of whom we were being 
bereaved, and we Mere about to pass the rest of our lives 
as orphans. . . .Now the hour of sunset was near, for a 
good deal of time had passed while he was within. When 

he came out, he sat down with us again but not 

much was said. Soon the jailer entered and stood by 
him, saying : you, Socrates whom I know' to bo 

the noblest and" gentlest and best of all w'ho ever come to 

this place, I will not impute the angry feelings of other 

men, wlio rage and swear at me when, in obedience to the 
authorities, I bid them drink the poison— indeed I am 
sure that you will not be angry with me : for others, as 
you are aware and not I. arc the guilty cause. And so 
fare j'ou well, and try to bear lightly what must needs be , 
you know my e rrands .” Then bursting into tears he turned 

away and went out. 

Socrates looked at him and said, “I return your 
good ™hc.s, and will do as you bid”. Then turning to 
us, he said “How charming the man is ; since I have 

been in prison Ik- lias always been coming to see mo 

and now sec liow generously he sorrows for me. But we 
must do as he says. Crito ; let the cup be brought if the 
poison is prepared ; if uot, let the attendant preporo some. 

“Yet”, said Crito. “the sun is still upon the hill-tops,. 
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and maii 3 ’ a one has taken the draught late ; and after 
the announcement liad been made to him he has eaten 
and drunk, and indulged in sensual delights ; do not 
hasten then, there is still time.” 

Socrates saifi : “Yes, Crito, and they of whom you 
speak are right in doing thus, for they think that they 
will gain by the delay ; but I am right in not doing thus, 
for I do not think that I should gain anything by drink- 
ing the poison a little later. I should be sparing and 
saving a life which is aheady gone ; I could only laugh at 

myself for tliis. Please then to do as I say, and not to 
refuse me.” 


Crito, when lie heard this, made a sign to the servant 
and the servant went in, and remained for some time.’ 
and then returned with the jailer carrying the cup of 
poison. Socrates said. ■‘You. my good friend, who are 
e^peneneed in these matters, shall give me directions how 
I am to proceed.” The man answered : “You have only 
to walk about until your legs are heavy, and then to lie 
down, and the poison will act.” [At the same time ho 
landed the cup to Socrates, who in the easiest and 
gentlest manner, without the least fear or change of 
colour or feature. looking at the man with all his eyes 
as.his manner was, took the cup aud said : “What do you 
^y about making a libation out of this cup to any god ? 

ay I, or not 1” The man answered ; “Wo only prepare, 
Socrates, just so much us wo deem enough.”'} “I 
understand”, he said, “yet I may and must priy tS^the 
gods to prosjair my journey from this to that other 
Morld-may this then whioh is my prayer, be granted to 
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me.” Then holding the cup to his lips, quite readily and 
cheerfully he drank the poison. 


And hitherto most of us had been able to control our 
sorrow ; but now when we -saw him drinking, and saw 
too that he had finished the draught, /\vc could no longer 
forbear, and in spite of myself my own tears weie flowing 
fast ; so that I covered my face and wept over myself ; 
for certainly I was not weeping over him, but at the 
thought of my own calamity in having lost such a 
companion^ Nor was I the first, for Crito. u hen he found 
himself unable to restrain liis tears, had got up and 

moved away, and I followed ; and at that moment 

Apoilodorus, who had been weeping all tlie time, broke 
out into a loud cry which made cowards of us all. iSocratea 
alone retained his calmness : -What is this strange 

outcry ?” he said, “I sent away the women mainly in 

order* that they might not offend in this way. for I have 

heard that a man should die in peace. Be quiet, then, and 

have patience.” When we heard that, we were ashamed, 

and restrained our tears ; and lie walked about until, as 
he said, his legs began to fail, and then he lay on lus back, 
according to the directions, and the man who ga\ e um 
the poison now and then looked at his feet and legs ; and 
after a while he pressed his foot hard and asked h.m if 
he could feel; and he said, .No': and then his log. an^ 
so upwards and upwards, and slrowcd us that he 

cold ind stiff. And thou Socrates felt them 

said "When the poison reaches the heart, tha 

the end.” He was beginning to grow cold ^ j 

avhen he uncovered his face (for he covered himself up) 

Id said,-they were his last words-"Cnto. I owe a 
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cock to Asclepius ; will you remember to pay the debt 
"The debt shall be paid,” said Crito ; "is there anything 
else ?” There was no answer to this question. But in. 
a minute or two a movement was heard, and the attend- 
ant uncovered him, his eyes >Nerc set, and Crito clG8e<l 
his eyes and mouth. 

Sucli was the end of our friend, wliom I may truly 
call the wisest, the justest, and the best ofaJlthemon. 
whom I have ever known. 


NOTES 


hendod: : 
saisual : 
libation : 
forbear : 
calamity : 


a plant from which poisonds got, 
of a nature that delight the five senses., 
drink offering to gods^ 
restrain ourselves, 
misfortune. 


EXERCISES 



4 . 



Who was Socrates? What marks of gt.atness do yow 
find in bim from Plato*8 narrative ? 

Rewrite briefly the death scene of Soetates in yoor 
own words. 

What were the last words of Socrates? What lesson 
do you team from them ? 

What lesson do you learn from the death of Socrates. 
Jesus Christ and Mahatma Gandhi ? 

Frame sentences to use the following • 

bereaved, impute, errand, change of colour, draught 

made cowards of us all. u^^auguc,. 
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BY 

James Boswell 


(Students of the Intermediate classes of the Jammu & 
Kashmir University are already familiar with the Vicar 
of Wakefield which has been prescribed for tlieir study. 
It is as well that they learn something about its author 
.and his close friend, Dr. Samuel Johnson, from the pen of 
James Boswell, their associate. 

Goldsmith immortalised him-self by She Stoops to 
Conquer a fine comedy, the Deterted Villoge. and the. 
Traveller, well-known poems of the I8th century, Citizen of 
ithe World a collection of essays anti of course the Vicar of 
Wakefield. He was loved and respected by many eminent 
men of his age. 

Of late, research scliolars, writers and publisher.^ 
have evinced greater interest in Boswell tlian was the case 
in tlie past. His book gives us a living but accurate 
account of the 18th century England, particularly of 
eminent people in arts and letters including such giants as 
Edmund Burke, R.B. Sheridan, David Garrick, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Dr. Johnson. Tlii' extract has been taken 
from Boswell's famous biography of Dr. Samuel Johnson 
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'{Life of Johnson)^ perliaps the most dominating literary 
figure of his age. Though the subject liere is Goldsmith. 
Boswell cannot entirely forget the hero of his great work 
who figures with almost equal importance in this thumb- 
nail sketch). 

Dr. Oliver Goldsmitli was a native of Ireland, and a 
•contemporary with Mr. Burke at Trinity College, Dublin, 
iDUt did not then give much promi.se of future celebrity. 
He afterwards studied physic at Edinburgh, and upon the 
'Continent, and I have been informed, was enabled to 
pursue his travels on foot, partly by demanding at Univer- 
sities to enter the lists ns a disputant, by which, according 
to the custom of many of them, he was entitled to the 
premium of a crown, when luckily for him his challenge 
was not accepted ; so that he disputed his passage through 
Europe. He then came to England, and was employed 
successively in the capacities of an usher to an academy, a 
■corrector of the press, a reviewer, and a writer for news- 
papers. To me and many others it appeared that he 
studiously copied the manner of Johnson, though, indeed, 
upon a smaller scale. 

No man had the art of displaying witli more advant- 
age, ns a writer, whatever literary acquisitions he made 
His mind resembled a fertile, but thin soil. There was a 
quick, but not a strong vegetation, of whatever chanced to 
be thrown upon it. No <ieep root could be struck. 

Gol<i8i&ith ^bcing montioiiGd \ 

Johnson :: “It is amazing how little Goldsmith knows. 
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He Beldom comes where he is not more ignorant than any 
one else.’ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds : ‘Yet tliere is no man wliose* 
company is more liked.* 

Johnson ! ‘To be sure, Sir, when people find a marb 
of the most distinguished abilities, as a writer, their 
inferior while he is with tliem, it must be highly gratifying^ 
to them.’ 

What Goldsmitli comically says of Inmself is very 
true — he always gets the better when he «argucs alone ; 
meaning, that lie is master of a subject in his study, and 
can write well upon it ; but when he comes into company. 
grows confused, and unable to talk. Take him as a poet, 
liis Travelter is a very fine performance ; a3’e, and so is his 
Drstrled Village, were it not sometimes too much the echo* 
of his Traveller. Wliethcr, imieed, we take him as a poet, 
— as a comic writer, — or as an historian, he stamis in t lie- 
first class. Johnson saM, ‘ The misfortune of Goldsmith in 
conversation is tliis ; he goes on without knowing how he 
is to get ofT. His genius is great, but his knowledge is 
small. As they say of a generous man, Jt is a pity he 
is not ricli’, we may say of Goldsmitli, ‘It is a pity he 
is not knoAving. He would not keep his knowledge to 

liim self.” 

Goldsmith should not he for ever attempting to ahine 

in conversation, he has not temper for it, he is so much 

mortified when he fails. Sir, a game of jokes is composetl 
partly of chance ; a man may he beat at times by one 
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who has not the tenth part of his wit. Now Goldsmith's 
putting himself against another, is like a man laying a 
hundred to one, who cannot spare the hundred. It is not 
worth a man’s while. A man should not lay a hundred to 
one, unless he can easily spare it, though he has a hundred 
chances for him : ho can get but a guinea, and he may 
lose a hundred. Goldsmith is in this state. When he 
contends, if he gets the better, it is a very little addition 
to a man of his literary reputation, if he does not get tlie 
better, he is miserably vexed.’ 

Goldsmith, however, was often very fortunate in his 
witty contests, even when he entered the lists with John- 
son himself. One day Goldsmith said, that he thought he 
could write a good fable, mentioned the simplicity whicli 
that kind of composition requires, and observed that in 

most fables the animals introduced seldom talk in 
character. 


‘For instance, (said he) the fable of the little fishes 
who saw birds fly over their heads, and envying them’, 
petitioned Jupiter to be changed into birds. The skill 
consists in making them talk like little fishes.’ 


While he indulged himself in this fanciful reverie he 
observed Johnson shaking his sides, and laughing. Upun 
which he smartly proceeded. ‘Why, Dr. Johnson, this is 
not so e^y as you seem to think : for if you were to make 
little fishes talk, they would talk like WHALES’. 

adventurous liberties 
u.th him, and escape unpunished. When Goldsmith 
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talked of a project for having a third theatre in London, 
solely for the exhibition of new plays. Johnson treated it 
slightingly; upon which Goldsmith said, ‘Aye, a^'e, this 
may be notliing to you, who can now shelter yourself 
behind the corner of a pension.’ Johnson bore this with 
good-humour. 

Once, during a long argument, Goldsmith sat in rest- 
less agitation, from a wish to get in and shine. Finding 
himself excluded, he had taken his hat to go awa^', but 
remained for some time with it in his hand, like a game- 
ster who, at the close of a long night, lingers for a little 
while, to see if he can have a favourable opening to finish 
with success. Once when he was beginning to speak, he 
found himself overpowered by the loud voice of Johnson, 
who was at the opposite end of the table, and did not 
perceive Goldsmith’s attempt. Thus disappointed of his 
wi.sh to obtain the attention of the company, Goldsmith in 
a passion threw down his hat, looking angrily at Johnson, 
and exclaiming in a bitter tone, ‘Take it. When 
Toplady was going to speak, Johnson uttered some sound, 
which led Goldsmith to think, that he was beginning 
again, and taking the words from Toplady. Upon which, 
he seized this opportunity of venting his own envy and 
spleen, under the pretext of supporting another person ; 
‘Sir, (said he to Johnson) the gentleman has heard you 
patiently for an liour ; pray allow us now to hear him’. 

Johnson : (sternly) ‘Sir, I was not interrupting the 
gentleman. I was only giving him a signal of my atten- 
tion. Sir, you are impertinent’. Goldsmith made no 
reply, but continued in the company for some time. 
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Johnson and Mr. Langton nml I went together to 
THE CLUB, where we found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and 
some other members, and amongst them our friend 
Goldsmith, who sat silently brooding over Johnson’s 
reprimand to him after dinner. Johnson perceivefl this, 
and said aside to some of us, ‘I’ll make Goldsmith 
forgive me’ : and then called to him in a loud voice 
‘Dr. Goldsmith, — .something passed today where yon and I 
dined; I ask your pardon’. Goldsmith answered placidly. 
“It must be much from you, Sir, that I take ill’. And so 
at once the fliffcrencc was over, and they were on as 
easy terms as ever, an<l Goldsmith, rattled away as 
usual. 


Goldsmith’s incessant desire of being con.spieuous in 
company, was the occasion of his sometimes appearing to 
such disadvantage as one should hardly have supposed 
possible in a man of his genius. When talking in compa!i\’ 
with fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered himself, to the 
admiration of all who were present, a German, who sat 
next him, and perceived Johnson rolling himself, as if 
about to speak, suddenly stopped him, saying. ‘Stay, stay 
— Toctor Shonson is going to say something’. This was, 
no doubt, very provoking, especially to one so irritable aj 
Goldsmith, who frequently mentioned it witli strong 
expressions of indignation. ^ 

Goldsmith’s person was short, his countenance coarse 
and vulgar, his deportment that of a scholar awkwardly 
affecting the easy gentleman. His desire of imaginary 
consequence predominated over hU attention to truth 
U lien he began to rise into notice, he said he had a brother 
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who was Dean of Durham, a fiction so easily detected, 
that it is wonderful how he should have been so inconsi- 
derate as to hazard it. He complained one day, in a 
mixed company, of Lord Camden. ‘I met him {said he) 
at Lord Clare’s house in the country, and he took no 
more notice of me than if I had been an ordinary man.” 

The company having laughed heartily, Johnson stood 
forth in defence of his friend. ‘Nay, Gentlemen, (said 
he) Dr. Goldsmith is in the right. A nobleman ought to 
liave made up to such a man as Goldsmith; and I think it 
is much against Lord Camden that he neglected him’. 

Goldsmith once boasted to me of the power of his pen 
in commanding money, which I believe was true in a 
certain degree, though in the instance he gave was by no 
means correct. He told me that he had sold a novel for 
four hundred pounds. This was his Vicar of Wakefield. 
But Johnson informed me that he had made the bargain 
for Goldsmith and the price was sixty pounds. I shall 
give Johnson’s own exact narration ; “I received one 
morning a message from poor Goldsmith that he was in 
great distress, and as it was not in liis power to come to 
me, begging that I would come to him as soon as possible, 
I sent him a guinea, and promised to come to him directly. 
I accordingly went as soon as I was drest, and found that 
his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he 
was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had already 
changed my guinea, and had got a bottle of Madeira and 
a glass before him. I put the cork into the bottle, desired 
he would be calm, and began to talk to him of the means 
whereby lie might bo extricated. He then told me that he 
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had a novel ready for the press, which he produced to me. 
I looked into it, and saw its merit ; told the landlady I 
should soon return ; and having gone to a bookseller, sold 
it for sixty pounds, I brought Goldsmith the money, and 
he discharged liis rent, not without rating his Iandlad3' in 
a high tone for having used him so ill.” 

In July, 1774, Johnson wTote, ‘Of poor dear Dr. 
Goldsmith there is little to be told, more than the papers 
have made public. He died of a fever, made, I am afraid, 
more violent by uneasiness of mind. His debts began to 
be hea\\v, ami all his resources were cxhaustc<l. Sir 
Joshua is of opinion that he owed not less than two thou- 
sand pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before ? He had 
raised money and squandered it, by every artifice of 
acquisition, and folly of expense. But let not his frailties 
be remembered : he was a very great man.’ 

'Goldsmitli was a man who, whatever he wrote, did it 
better than any other man could do. He deserved a place 
in Westminstcr-Abbey, and every year he lived, would 
have deserved it better. He ha<l, indeed, boon at no pains 
to fill Ins mind with knowledge. He transplanted it from 
one place to another and it did not settle in his mind ■ so 
he could not tell hat was in his own books.” 

NOTES 

physic : the science of healing, medicine. 

disputant one who took part in controversies about 
literary or intellectual problems. 

Vsher: Officer showing persons to their seats in a pubiic 
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laijituj : laying a wager. 

rexed : confused, upset. 

('aUr<<l the lists : offered challenge for debate.^ or contro* 
versies. 

Ji/piter : King of gods. 

]l'hfilf.<t : Dr. .Tohnson’s writing.s arc full of I>atin-derived 
olds. 

■'•liijhtintjly : as not worth c-onsideration. 

ndrenturous : riohnson uas a (fominating figure with 
nobody to match. 

4 

pfindon : Dr. John.‘Hm struggled, valiantly again.st poverty 
till his worth was recognise<l. He was later granted a 
|>ension of £ 300 j>er annum. At first he hesitated to 
accept it as he had definc<l the word in his dictionary 
derogatorily, something in the sense of hush money 
anrl blackmail. l^ltimately his friends persuadefi 
him to accept it as it would enable him to be above 
want. Less fortunate writers, lioMever, lookerl upon 
him Avitli envy of which Goldsmith, obviously, is not 
free. 

the Literarrj Club : which included such members as Sir 
.fosliua Reynolds, Dr. .Tohnson, Goldsmith, Boswell, 
Edmund Burke, David Garrick and other eminent 
figurf^s. 

Pardon : It is a mark «>f rare afTcefion that Johnson had 
for Gold.smith. 

Addison : an eminent litei*aiy figure of the time who never 
.shone a-s a convei-sationist. He was a member of 
Parliament but never spoke. 

coarse and vulgar : Goldsniitli iia<l a pock-niarketl face. 

affertinq : tr\'ing to pose as a gentleman of mcaiks. 
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consequence : importance, show of respectability, social 
distinction. 

Power : most writers of the period were always in debt. 
According to the law of the times a creditor could 
get a debtor arrested on the King’s highway and 
have him sent to a debtor’s jail, but could not arrest 
him inside a house. Insolvent debtors who included 
many writers, therefore, kept indoors and dreaded 
coming into the street. 

EXERCISES 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 



about Goldsmith from this 


What do you gather 
lesson 7 

Attempt a pen-portrait of Dr. Johnson from what you 
have read about him. 

Explain : 

“There was a quick but not a strong vegetation." 

"If you were to make little fishes talk.. .. likp 
Whales". 


His desire of imaginary consequence truth" 

Write sentences to use the following : 

Enter the lists, mortified, talk in character, linger 
impertinent, reprimand, vivacity, deportment imagi-’ 
nary, consequence. 
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L Freedom or Servitude 
2. Justice in Democracy 


Hiliare lielloc 
]Vill Durant 



FREEDOM OR SERVITUDE 


BY 

Hiliare Belloc 


(The world today is facing numerous problems 
precipitated by the rapid scientific and industrial progress. 
One of the most important of them threatening the 
stability of our society is the relation between omplo3*er3 
and labourers in factories and industrial undertakings. 
As pointed out by the author, the labourer today has no 
incentive for producing wealth for the capitalist an<i his 
interests clash with those of the employer. 

The author’s suggestion to let the worker have a 
share m the fruit of his work has been recognised and put 
mto practice in certain cases. Its implementation is 
ound to progress as otherwise the only other alternative 
IS for the state to drive labourers to work like the slaves 
of old. Gandhi Ji exhorted the employers to hold their 
Wtolth in trust for the workers, though, of course, it is 
difficult to find such ideal, self-denying employers. 

The student sliould mark that in discussing this 
serious subject no attempt is made by the author in 
employing humour or irony as in the other essay 
m this selection. Style, therefore, befits the theme ) ‘ 
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Tliere is an elementary triitli nhich lias been repeated 
over and over again in this paper and elsewhere. The 
repetition must be continued because it is only thus that 
oven obvious truths can be made to pierce in the days 
through which \vc are now living. The excuse for repeating 
it and hammering it in is that the very highest political 
consefjuences dcjicnd iip<m its apjireciation. That truth 
may he formiilarized as follows '-Under capitalism the 
producer has every inotiN'c lor not producing wealth . 

Let me repeat tiie definition without which all 
discussion of these affairs is meaningless : ‘ We mean by 
capitalism a system under which wealth is produced by a 
mass of citizens, politically free but dispossessed, and these 
working for the profit of a far smaller number of effective 
owners and controllers of the means of production. 

It is no objection to this definition that a great 
number of disposses-sed who are occupied in the production 
of wealth own something : they nearly all own the clothes 
they wear, and most of tliem own a few sticks of furniture, 
(beat numbers own small units of capital, a feu certi 
ficates ora few shares, or a policy: but the goveniiiig 
condition of their live.s is that they are working for the 
profit of other men and, further, are under the inhuman 

control of those other men. 

Now, that word "inhuman’' i.s of first importance. 
Human servile relations, domestic control, are tolerable 
things. Mere mechanical control exercised by anonymous 
wealth impersonally is not tolerable. It will kill itsel 
and the society which it governs. Meanwhile it is an 

interesting plague. 
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The typical unit of production under modern capi- 
talism is a factory or a transport system in which citizens 
of the dispossessed kind (commonly called proletariat) 
work at a wage, on the reception of which at comparati- 
vely small intervals depends tlieir existence. This wage 
must be less than the total amount they produce bv their 
labour ; that is, there must be a margin of profit (normally) 
between the wage paid by the capitalist to the proletarian 
worker and the value of what the latter makes : for if 
there were no such profit actual or prospective, there 
would be no reason for the capitalist to set the machinery 
of production in motion. For instance, if a caj)italist 
body hires ten thousand men to dig out of the earth a 
million tons of coal in a given unit of time, the mine 
cannot be carried on unless the value received in that 
unit of time, as wages by the miners, is worth a good deal 
less than the million tons of coal which they have 
extracted by their labour from the earth. 

« 

Under these conditions of work undertaken for the 
advantage of another, it is necessary and self-evident that 
the less the wage of the worker ^he greater the profit to 
his employer. It is further necessary and self-evident, 
that the advantage of the worker is to do as little work 
as possible for as much money as possible, and the 
advantage of his capitalist master is to give the worker 
as little money as possible for doing as much work as 
possible. Under such an arrangement the man who 
actually produces the wealth must be for ever aiming at 
^oducing as little as possible for the wage he receives. 
Whatever form the equation takes that is the truth which 
1 expresses. The proletarian worker may be aiming at 
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shorter hours or less pressure during tliose hours, or for 
an equal number of hours at a larger wage, but it is all a 
form of producing as little as possible. 

In whatever way you put it, it always comes to the 
same thing. The man who is producing the wealth tends 
to produce as little wealth as possible per unit of time. 
It is of no advantage to him to produce as much as 
possible ; it is of every advantage to him to produce as 
little as j>o.ssible, short of losing the wage ui»on which he 
lives. The worker is necessarily out to kill profit, and 
yet profit is the motive whereby tlic whole system is kept 
going. 

It is no answer to this clear trutli to Bay that 
organization and scientific work and all the rest of it bear 
tlieir part in production quite as much as nianual labour 
or the tending of macliincs. Of course they do. But 
vastly tlic greater part of organization and scientific work 
and the rest is done at a wage just as much as manual 
labour or the tending of machines is done at a wage. The 
man who looks after his own individual business in which 
he exploits a number of proletarians and successfully 
directs their labour liimscll is an exception today ; and 
even he, as a rule, in proportion to his success, takes less 
and less direct action as his life proceeds. The mass of all 
work, intellectual as well as manual, even in a successful 
individual business, is proletarian ; in company business 
it is all proletarian. 

The direct consequence of this paradoxical state of 
affairs, in whicli he wlio produces wealth is, by every 
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economic motive, driven not to produce wealth, is the 
necessary ultimate break-down of the whole system. 
There comes a point after which it cannot carry on, but 
must, in order that societ3' shall survive, be transformed 
into one of two alternative types, the one fully servile, the 
other based on property'. Either the mass of the 
proletarian workers must be compelled to work by force for 
the profit of others and under the control of wills not their 
own, or the motive of propertN- must be restoretl whereby 
the man who works can profit directly from his own 
labour. 

The intermediate or preliminary stage which may he 
called “the formative period” of capitalism is n lure. Mon 
who have lived under it, and especially those who liave 
prospered under it were vaguely of a mood that it could 
last indefinitely. It could not so last, for plain arithmetic 
forbade its endurance. So long as there .was an indefinite 
supply of unrecognized proletarian labour or so long as 

the proletarian worker inherited the traditions of a better 

time when his ancestry were possessed of small property, 

capitalism could expand and flourish. But those 

conditions were of their nature ephemeral, and they are 

now passing away so rapidly that the effects of their 

departure are already threatening the whole body of our 
civilization. 

Attempts to reconcile capitalism and contented 

mdustrial labour have in them self-contradiction. They 

are often caUed “palliatives”, but they are worse than 

that. They are the attempts, or the pretence, at recon- 
ciling contradictories. 
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We have a very fine example of such folly in the 
French “Social Laws” as they are called. The hours of 
labour are shortened by compulsion. The scale of wages 
is raisefl bv compulsion. What follows ? What obviously 
and necessarily follows under a capitalist system ot 
production is an increase in the cost of production, and 
therefore in the price the worker himself has to paj' for the 
things he consumes. Finding that the price of these tilings 
has risen the worker again organizes to demand a further 
rise of wages which, if the profit is to be maintained, 
means a further cost added to the produce— and so on 
indefinitely. 


It is a good thing that this particular -‘experiment” 
(as its author called it) has broken down so quickly and 
so thoroughly, for it has exposed the radical error which 
vitiates all such policies. You cannot be and not be at 
the same time. Not even the most muddle-headed fool, 
enamoured of what he calls -‘compromise” or “Gradiml- 
noss”, can be such an ass as to conceive that being and not 
being are simultaneously possible. Hard and strenuous 
work cannot be— cannot exist— at the same t ime as slack 
work and little of it. High production of wealth cannot 
be coincided with low production of wealth. 


There are no issues from the situation (whether ,\ou 
cailit a vicious circle or a blind alley or whatever meta- 
i)hor you choose) save servitude or the restoration o 
property. You may restore property collectively throng i 
the guild, the corporation, or individually or by fam.hes, 
where the method of production makes that possible. 15u 
if vou don’t restore property, you restore slavcr\ . 
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^ou may compel men to work, and the servile compnl- 
eion is of the same character an<l effect vliethcr it i» 
1 by an imlividual, a body of individuals, or the 
State itself or yon may leave a man free from sueli 
compukion aiul give iiim citizcnsliip. You cannot do 
both at the same time. The whole of our civilization has 
now to make up its mind, and tlial quickly whetlier it 
will take tlic i^uid to ei\ic freedom or the- rood to 
servitude. 


NOTKS 

Viider capitalism ireaUh : appears at first pm ado.xieal 
but is explained later on. 

human servile relations : one person working under 
another. 

<inonymou3 wealth : where no direct eojitaet exists be- 
tween the master and tlie servant. 

iure : illusory, deceptive. 

ephemeral : transitory, of a passing nature. 

reconcile : harmonize. 

pallialive : what reduces the intensity of pain or distress 
but offers no lasting solution. 

vitiates : renders futile or ineffectual. 

vicious circle : one difficulty lending to the next winch 
leads to the first again. 

guild : in the middle ages craftsmen were organize<I in 
guilds which adopted codes of conduct, rules, etc. 

restore property : that is, the worker should be given a 

share in the profit of the industry in which ho is 
employed. ^ 

makeup its mind: all progressive countries recoauize^ 
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the principle of profit-sharing but it has not. been 
put into practice on a scale worth the name. 

EXERCISES 

1. Explain the paradox “under capitalism wealth”. 

2. Explain the definition of capitalism. 

3. What is the shortcoming of the French 'Social Laws* ? 

4. What solution does the author offer to the problem 
created by discontented workers ? 

5. Frame sentences to use the following 

proletariat, set in motion, carry on, aim at, exploit, 
lure, flourish, palliative, blind alley. 

6. Compare the style of this essay with that of the “Selec- 
tion of Books'* and express in your own words the 
difference, if any. 
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WilJ Durant 


(Nearly two thousand years ago when Jesus of 

Nazerath inquired of a crowd in the streets why they 

were stoning a woman they told him it uas heeniisc of 

her sms. ‘Yes , said he ‘but let him hurl the first stone 
Mho has committed no sins.’ 


iust 1 7'“ concept of 

justice h^ been changing. Jesus thus placed a fresh 

oneept of ethical justice before his contemporaries. We 

;:.SL‘rr -~- 


approach to justice is modem ■ “Justice is th i 
and doing what is one's otm'' In ^ t 
Gandhi went so far to sav thai ^ Mahatma 
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This extract has been chosen from The Story of 
Philo ophy by Will Dur»ant, one of tlie most popular 
books of the present generation. Mr. Durant spotlights^ 
the problem a.s it has been disturbing the minds of all 
sincere \vell-\\ isliers of deinocrac}'.) 


Justice would be a simple matter, says Plato, if men 
were simple ; an anarchist communism would suffice. 
For a moment lie gives liis imagination rein : 


“First, then, let us consider what will be their way of 

life Will they not produce corn, and wine, and 

clothes, ami shoes, ami build houses for themselves 1 Ami 
when they are housed they will work in summer commonly 
stripped ami barefoot, but in winter substantially clothed 
and shod. They will feed on barley and wheat, baking 
tlie wheat, and kneading the Hour, making noble puddings 
and loavc.s. And they and their children will feast, 
drinking of the; wine wliich they have made, wearing 
garlands on their heads, ami Iiaving the praises of the 
gods on tlieir hps, living in sweet society, and having a 
care that their families do not exceed their means, for they 

w ill have an eye to poverty or war Of course 

they will have a relish— salt, and olives, and chee.se, and 
onions, and cabbages or other country lierbs w hich are 
fit for boiling ; ami we shall give them a dessert of figs, 
ami pulse, ami beans, and myrtlebcrnes, and beechnuts 
which they will roast at the fire, drinking in moderation. 
And with such a diet they may be expected to live in 
IKacc to a go. d old age, and bequeath a similar hfc to 
their children after tliem.” 

Why is it that such a simple paradise as Plato has 
described never comes ? 
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He answers, because of greed and luxury. Men are not 
<?ontent with a simple life : tlicy are acruiisitive, ambitious, 
•competitive, and jealous : lliey soon tire of wiiat they 
Jtave and pine for wliat they liave not. Tiie result is the 
encroachment of one group upon the territiiry of anotlicr, 
the rivalry of groups for the resources <.f the soil, and 
then war. Trade and finance develop, and bring new' 
■class-divisions. “Any ordinary city is in fact two cities, 
one the city of tlio poor, tlie other of the rich, eaeh at war 
with the other ; and in either <livision llierc arcsnialler 


ones— you would make a great mistake if you treated 
them as single states.” A mercantile hnurge(»isie arises, 
whose members seek social position througli wealth and 
conspicuous consumption: “they will spend huge suras 
of money on their wives.” These changes in the 
distribution of wealth produce political changes : as the 
wealth of the merchant over-reaches that of the land-owner 

aristocracy gives way to a plutocratic oligarcliv-wealthy 

traders and bankers rule the state. Then statesmanship. 

which IS the coordination of social forces and the 

adjustment of policy to growth, is replaced l.v politics, 

^vhich IS the strategy of party ami the lust for the spoils of 
otRcc. 


Every form of government tends to perish by excess of 
1 s basic principles. Aristocracy ruins itself bi- limiting 
too narrowly tlic circle witliin ivlueb power is coined 
obgarehy ruins itself by the incautious scramble for 
i^ediate wealth. In either ease the end is revolution. 
When revolution comes it may seem to arise from little 
and petty wliims ; but tl.ougb it may spring from 

sUght occasions it is the precipitate result of grave and 
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accumulated wroiv^' ; wheii a body is weakened by 
neglected ills, tlie merest exposure may bring serious- 
disease. rhen democracy comes : the poor overcome- 
then- opi)onents. slaughtering some and banishing the 
rest : and give tr) the people an equal share of fr^^cdom 
and pt)\vei.'* 


Hut even deinocr;ie\' ruins itseli by excess ot dcino- 
oiaey. It.s basic princij>le is the equal riglit of all to hold 
office and dclcrininc public policy. This is at first glance- 
a delightful arrangeiuent : it becomes disastrous because 
the iieople are not properly equipped by education t<v 
select Hie best rulers and the wisest courses. “As to the 
jioople they have no understanding, and only repeat what 
their rulers are pleased to tell them” : to get a doctrine 
accepted or rejected it is only necessary to have it ]>ratsecl 
or ridiculed in a play. Mob-rule is a rough sea for the 
ship of state to ride ; every wind of oratory stirs up the 
%vater.s and deflects the eour.se. Tiie upshot of such a 
democracy is tyranny or autocracy. At last the wiliest 
and most unscrupulous flatterer calling himself tlu- 
■‘proto.'tor of (he pc'ople” rises to supreme i>ower. 

The more Plato tliinks of it, the more astounded he is 
at the folly of leaving to the mob caprice and gullibility 
the selection of political officials-not to speak of leaving 
it to those shndv and wenith-serving stratomsts who pull 
theoligai-chie ires behind the democratic stage. Plato 
conqilains that whereas in simpler matters-hko shoc^ 
makin..-we think only a .specially-trained person will 
nerve our purpose, in pohtic.s we presume that every one 

rrho knows how to get votes knows how to administer a 
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city’ or a state. When we arc ill we call for a trained' 
physician ; well then, when the whole state is ill should we 
not look for the service and guidance of the wisest and! 
tl)o best ? 


II 


And no« we are ready at last to answer the question. 
What is justice ? There are only three things worth-while 
in this world — justice, beauty and truth : and perhaps 
none of them can be dchiied. Four hundred years after 
Plato a Roman procurator of Ju<lgcs asked, helplessly, 
“W^at is trutlil” — and philosophers have not yet answered 
nor told us 'what is beauty. But for justice Plato ventures 
a definition, “Justice”, he says, “is the liaving and doing 
what is one’s own”. 

' I 


What does the definition mean ? Simply tliat each 
mart , shall receive the equivalent of what he produces, 
and shall perform the function for whicli he is best fit. 


A jusfraan is a man in just the right place, doing his 

best, and giving the full equivalent of what ho receives. 

A sbdety of Just men would be, therefore, a highly liarmo- 
nidiistind efficient group; for every element would bo in 
its place, fulfilling its appropriate function like the pieces 
in d perfect orchestra. Justice in a society would be 
hkd ' that harmony of relationships whereby the planets 
are held together in their orderly movement. So organi- 
zed- ‘rt society is fit for survival; and justice receives a 
ki^ 6f Darwinian sanction. Where men are out of their 
natural places, where the business man subordinates the 
statesman, or the soldier usurps the position of the king 
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there the coordination of parts is destroyed, the joints 
<leca\’, the society disinte<rrates and dissolves. Justice is 
•effective coordination. 

And in tlie individual too, justice is effective co- 
ordination, the harmonious functioning of the elements 
in a man, each in its fit place anrl each making its co- 
operative contribution to behaviour. Every individual 
is a cosmos or a chaos of <lcsircs, emotions and ideas ; ,let 

these fall into harmony, and the individual survives and 
succeeds ; let them lose their proper place and function, 
let emotion try to become the light of action as well .as 
its heat (as in the fanatic) or let thought try to become 
the heat of action as well as its light (as in the intellectual) 
— and disintegration of personality' begins, failure 
advances like the inevitable night. Justice is a taxis kai 
kosnios — an onler and beauty — of the parts of the soul , 
it is to the soul as health is to the body'. All evil is dis- 
harmony ; between man and nature, or man and himself. 

So Plato replies for ever ; Justice is not mere strength, 
but harmonious strength— desires and men falling into 
that order which constitutes intelligence and organization ; 
justice is not the right of the stronger, but the effective 
harmony of the whole. It is true that the individual who 
gets out of the place to which his nature and talents 
adapt him may for a time seize some profit and advantage, 
but an inescapable Nemesis pursues him : the terrible 
fjaton of the Nature of Things drives the refractory instru- 
ment back to it.s place and its pitch and its natural note. 
The Corsican lieutenant may try to rule Europe with a 
ceremonious despotism fitted better to an ancient 
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monarchy than to a dynasty born overniglit ; but he ends 
on a prison-rock in the sea, ruefully recognizing that lie is 
“tlie slave of the Nature of Things Injustice will out. 

There is nothing bizari'cly new in this conception, and 
indeed we shall do well to suspect, in jtliilosophy, auN' 
doctrine whicii j)lumes itself on novelty. Truth clianges 
her garments frequently (like every seeinly lady) but 
under the new habit she remains always the same. In 
morals we need not expect startling innovation ; all moral 
conceptions revolve about the good of the whole. Morality 
begins with association and interdependence and organi- 
zation : life in society requires the concession of sonic 
part of the individual’s sovereignty to the common order ; 
and ultimately the norm of the conduct becomes the 
welfare of the group. Nature will have it so, and her 
judgement is always final ; a group survives, iu competi- 
tion or conflict with another group, according to its unity 
and power, according to (he ability of its members to 
cooperate for common ends. And what better coojicration 
could there be than that each should be doing that which 
he can do best ? This is the goal of organization which every 
society must seek, if it would have life. Morality, said 
Jesus, is kindness to tlic weak : morality, said Nietzsche, 
is the bravery of the strong : morality, says Plato, is the 
eflfective harmony of the wliolc. Probably all three 
doctrines must be combined to find a p/crfect ethics ; but 
can we doubt which of the elements is fundamental ? 

NOTES 


Plato : Celebrated Greek philosopher and writer. 
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nuarchisl commu?usm : indicates a state without govern- 
ment, i)eople being so developed in the discharge of 
their obligations and responsibilities that no 
government is needed. 

n-fnj of Ufa : there is a glorious picture of a civilization 
based on agriculture. 

(hssert . dish taken at the end of a meal. 
acquisilice : wanting to acquire property. 
boxirgtoisie : midtllc class. 

plutocratic oligarchy a class of rulers consisting of 
wealthy people. 
oratory : public speaking. 

moh caprice : mobs fiequently change their mind, policy 
or conduct. 

gullibility : mobs are easily duped by clever men. 
strai^ists : people making different moves for their own 
advantage. 

justice truth: the Sanskrit expression satyaiu 

shivam, .sundarain gives the first place to truth. 
proturalor : magistrate or treasury officer — Pilate ; (the 
^ oft-quoted saying “What is truth” said the jesting 
Pilate and would not stop for an answer). •• 

Darwin: (I.S09-1S82) the rUstinguished scientist whose 
Origin of Species first formulated the theory of 
evolution. See VV'ells’s Life, Growth and Change 
elsewhere in this book. 

cosmos: in ^vlMcIl desires, emot ion.s. etc. arc ordcj’cd and 
1 «*gnhitcfi. 

Nemesis : .Spirit of revenge 

Nature of things : each has a place in nature and suffers 
if it deviates therefrom. 
refractory : en*ing. 
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Corsican lUuUinant : Napoleon m ho was finally banished 
to the island of St. Helena. 
hizarrely : glaringly, unexpectedly. 
jtlumes itsiff : bases itself. 
vonn : standard for judgement. 

I^^ictzscJie (1S44-1900) well-known German pliilosoplier 
whose thought has had great influence. 


EXERCISES 

1. Reproduce in your own words the picture of the state 
given by Plato. 

2. Is such a state of anarchist communism possible 
today ? If not, why ? 

3. How does a democracy ruin itself by excess of 
democracy ? 

4. What is justice according to Plato ? Whac arc the 
characteristics of a just citizen ? 

5. Vvhy, according to Plato, is it necessary to cultivate 
justice in the society ? What is meant by the “’Nature 
of things”? 

6. Frame sentences to use the following ; 

to give one’s imagination rein, substantially, 
bequeath, to pine for, conspicuous, to overreach, 
strategy, scramble. 
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1. Deliverance at Dunkirk Sir Winston Ch>trchitl 

2. The Poetry of Iqbal Dr. S. Radhalcrishnan- 



DELIVERANCE AT DUNKIRK 


BY 

Sir Winston Churchill 


(World War II started in September. 193^1 with the 
invasion of Danzig by Hitler. lilngliind. France, Hollanrl 
and Belgium found themselves arraigned against Germany. 
Italy, Austria and other partnei-s of the Nazis niio having 
had the start \verc Nvoll-preparcd. In tlie early summer of 
the next year tlic Nazis made a number of swift move- 
ments and practically the whole of Western Europe had 
to capitulate. The Wcstcrii Allies lost the whole of their 
equipment of arms and ammunition and could save their 
army with the very skin of their teetli. This was a period 
of the greatest misfortune for the British and a nation not 
as strong in fortitude, determination and iK-rsevetranee 
might well have boon overawed into capitulation before 
the Nazis. But tlie British faced the blow v ith courage 
and Sir Winston Churchill, then Prime Minister of Itritaiii 
while reporting the matter to the Parliament in a famous 

speech on the 4th June, 1940, turns what was a ‘ disas ter’ 
into ‘deliverance’. ' — 


Sir Winston Churchill (born 1874) has written numer- 
ous books including his Memoirs of the last War and history 
of Britain. Using the language with gusto he has a flair 
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for the clioice j)hrase and tlie clinching epithet. Many of 
his war-time speeches are still remembered by the people 
for the rich epigrams strewn tlirongh them. These speeches 
in.'ipire courage, faitli and determination). 

When a week ajio today I asked the House to fix this 
afternoon for the occasion of a statement, I feared it 
woiihl be rav hard hjt to announce from tliis box the 
greatest military disaster of our long history. 

I thought, and there were goofl judges who agreed 
with me. tliat perhaps 20,000 or 30,000 men might bo 
re-cmbarkod but it certainly seemed that whole French 
First Army and the B.E.F. mirth of the Amions-Abbcville 
gaj) would bo broken up in open field or else have to 
capitulate for lack of food and ammunition. 

The wluile root and core and brain of tlic British 
Ariiiy, arounil whi< h anrl upon which we were building 
and are able to build the great British armies of later 
years, .seemed to perish upon the fiekl. That was the 
jTTo.spei t a \\eek ago. but another blow which might have 
proved fatal was still to fall upon us. 

The King of the Belgians called upoiMis to come to 

his aid. Had not this ruler and his government severed 
themselves from the Allies who rescued their country from 
extinction in the late war, aiul had they not sought refuge 
in what has been proved to be fatal neutrality, then 
the French and Briti.sh armies at the outset might 
well have saved not only Belgium but perhaps even 

HolIan<l. 
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At the last moment, when Belgium was ahead invad- 
edj King Leopold called upon us to come to his aid, ami, 
even at the last moment Me came. He ami his brave and 
efficient array of nearly lialf-a-inillion strong giiurdccl our 
easberu flank ; this kept nix'!! our only retreat to the sea. 

Suddenly, uithout an\' prior consultation and with 
the, least possible notice, without the a<lvice of his 
•ministers and on his oun personal aet, he sent a pleni- 
.potentiary to the German Command surrendering his 
army and exposing our ilaiik and the means ot retreat. 

' • I asked the House a u-eck ago to suspend its judge- 
jneut . because the jacts w ere not clear. I do not think tliere 
<i® DOW any reason why m'c should not form our own 
opinions upon this pitiful episode. The surrender of the 
Belgian Army compelled tlie British Armj' at the shortest 
notice to cover a flank to the sea of more than thirty 
miles’ length wliich otherAvise would liave been cut off. 

■ In doing this and closing this flank, contact avos lost 
inevitably between the British and two of three corps 
forming tlie First French Army Avho were then further 
from the coast than we were. It seemed impossible that 
argo numbers of Allied troops coukl reach tlie coast. The 
■enemy attacked on all sides in great strength and fierce- 
ness, and their main power, air force, was thrown into the 
bhttle. 

' - 

The enemy began to fire cannons along the beaches by 
^ ch alone shipping could approach or depart. Tlicy 
.owed magnetic mines in tlie channels and seas and sent 
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repeat4?d Maves of hoatile aircrafts, sometimes, more than 
100 strong to cast bombs on a single pier that remained 
and on the sand dunes. 


Their U-boats, one of which w as sunk, and motor 
launchs took their toll-o f tlie vast traffic which now began. 
For four or five days the intense struggle raged. All 
armoured divisions or what was left of them together with 
great masses of German infantry and artillery, hurled 
themselves on the ever narrowing contracting appendix 
within which the British and French armies fought. 


Meanwhile the Royal Navy, with tlie willing help of 
^ countless merchants, seamen ancl a host of volunteers. 


/•y ‘owvkgt.rained every nerve and every effort and every craft to 
’^-^^•^^rabark the British and Allied troops. i-wv— 




Over 220 light warships and^j^oig^ other 

vessels were engaged. They had to approach this difficult 
coast, often in adverse wea t hcr.^in^er an cc^^legs 
hail of bomba and increasing concentration of artnl^V 
fire Nor were the seas themselves free from mines and 


torpeeffies. 


It was in con<litions such as these that oiir men 
tarried on with little or for days and nights, 

moving troops across dangcrou^^^l&r.s and bringing with 
them always the men whom they had rescued. The 
nuiiibers they bronglit back are the measures of their 
devotion and their courage. 


Hosi)itnl sliips, w hich were jilainly marked, were the 
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Special target for b )mb3, but the men and women abonrfl 
them never faltered in their duty. 


Meanwhile the R.A.F., who alread3^ had been inter- 
vening in the battle so far as its range would allow it 
to go from home bases, now used a part of its main 

metropolitan fighter strength to strike at German 
bombers. 


The struggle was protracted and fierce. Suddenly 
the scone has cleared. The crash and thunder hi^s 
momentarily, but only for the moment, died away. Tlie 
miracle of deliverance achieved by the valour and the 
perseverance, perfect discipline, faultless service, skill and 
unconquerable vitality is a manifesto to us all 

The enemy was liuric:! the British and 

Prene^ tfoops. Ho was so r^gl.Iy llTndled tl.nt he dared 
not sojyt. the.r departure seriously. Tl.e air foree 
<l£cis^ defeated the main strength of tlic German 

^r For^ and i^d on them^ a loss of 

to one. &<, f ; 


The navy, using nearly 1 ,000 ships of all kinds 

-^^over 335,000 men, Fi^ch ' ^ ' 

jaws of_death back to thcir^t.„ 
which lie i mmediately before thj^ 

A 

/.y? We must be very ^ 

,tr4\a ^of a 



careful not to assign to this deliver- 


nc^JttriBut^ -of a victory. Wars are nm"""" 
v^aliaa, but th«r„ by 


•which must be noted. *' " 




■ 
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Can you conceive of a greater objective for the po^ er 
of Germany* in the air than to make all evacuations from 
these beaches impossible and t<j sink all of the ships, 
numbering almost 1,000 ? Could there have been an 
incentive of greater military imi)ortancc and significance to 
the whole purpose of tlie war i r 


They tried liard and were beaten back. They were 
frustrated in their ta.sk: wc have got the armies away 
and they have paifl four-fold for any losses sustained. 
V’ery large formations of German airplanes were turned 
on .several occasions from the attack by a quarter their 
liumber of R.A.F. planes and dispersed in different 
directions. Twelve airplanes have been hunted by two. 
One airplane was driven into the water and cast awaj* 
by the charL'c of a British airplane which liad no more 
anini unition. 


.All of our types and our i)ilots have been vindicated. 
The Hurricane, Spitfires and Defiance have been vindicat- 
ed. AVhen I consider how much greater would our 
advantage be in <lefcnding the air above this islfmd 
again.st overseas attacks, I find in these facts a sure 
basis on which i)ractlcid and reassuring thouglit.s may 
rest, and I will pay my tributc'to these young airmen. 

Mav it not that the cause of civilization 

itself will be defended by the .skill and flevotion of a few 
thousaiifl airmen There never has been, I suppose, in 
all the bi.story of the world such opportunity for youth. 


Tlie knif^hts of tlie Round Tabic and the Cru.saders 

O 
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liave fallen back into distant days, not only distant but 
prosaic ; but these young men are going forth every 
morning, going forth holding in their Iiands an instrument 
of colossal shattering power, of whom it ma 3 ' be said that 
everv mom brought forth a noble chance and cver^' chanco 
brought forth a noble deed. These j'oung men deserve 
our gratitude, as all brave men who in so niaiij' wa\’S .and 
on so manj' occasions are ready and will continue to be 
readj’ to give their life and their all to their native land. 

I return to the arm^'. In a long scries of vcr\- fierce 
battles, now on this front, now on that, fighting on three 
fronts at once, battles fought two or three divisions 
against an equal or sometimes larger number of the enemy, 
and found ver^* fiercel.y an old ground so inanj’ of them 
knew 80 well, our losses in men exceed 30,000 in killed, 
wounded and missing. I take this occasion for c.xprosaiog 
the sympathy* of the House with those who have suffered 
bereavement or are still anxious. 

In the confusion of departure it is inevitable \h^t, 
manj- should be cut off. Against this loss of over 30,Qpp 
men we may set the far heavier loss certainly inflicted on 
the encm.v, but our losses in material are enormous, ' We 
have perhaps lost one-third of the men wo lost in the 
opening days of the battle on March 21, 1918 but wo have 
lost nearly as many guns— nearly 1,000 and all oup 
transport and all the armoured vehicles, that were with t^e 
army of the north. 

• • . . 

These.losses will imposp further, delay on the ex^pp^- 

sion of our military strength.; . How long it will bo,, hoy 

I 
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]ong it will last depends upon the exertions wluch we 
make on this island. As effort, the like of wluch has 
never been seen in our records, is no\\ beinjr raarle. Work 
is proceeding night and daV: Sundays and week days. 
Capital and labQur have cast aside their interests, rights 
and customs and put everything into the common stock. 
•Alreafly tiie flow of muni tion s has leaped forwaid. 
There is no reason why we should not in a few inontlis 
overtake the sudden and serious loss that lias conic upon 
us without retarding the development of our general 
ju'ogramnie. 


Nevortiielc.ss, our thankfulness at the escajje of our 
army ivitli so many men, and the thankfulness of their 
loved ones, who passed through an agoni^g week, must 
not blind us to the fact that what happened in Franco and 
Belgium is a colossal military disaster. 


The French Army has been weakened, the Belgian 
Army has been lost and a large part of those fortified 
lines upon which so much faith was reposed has gone, 
and many \aliiable mining districts and factories have 
passed info tlic enemy's possession. 


TJie whole of the channel ports arc in his hands, witli 
all the strategie consequences that follow from that, and 
MO must cxjiect another bloM' to be struck almost 
immediately at us or at France. 

W'r weic told that Hitler haw plains for invatling the 
British Isles. This has often been thought of before. 
When Napoleon Inj- at Boulogne for a year Mit.h his first- 
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bottomed boats and liis Grand Army, some one told him 
there were bitter wegds in Englan<l. There certainly were 
and a good maiiy more of them have since been returned. 
The hole question of defence against invasion is power- 
fully affected by the fact that we have for the time being 
in this island incomparably more military forces than we 
had in the last war. But this will not continue. We shall 
not be content with a defensive war. We have our duty 
to our Allies, 

•• . 

We have to reconstitute and build up the B.E.F. once 
again under its gallant Commander-in-Cluef, Lord Gort. 
All this is on train. But now I feci we must put our 
<lefehcc in this island into such a high state of organization 
that the fewest possible numbers will bo required to give 
effectual security and that tlic largest possible pq^ntial 
offensive effort may be released. ^ 

4 

. • 

... On this wc arc now engaged. It would be very 

convenient to enter upon this subject in secret sessions. The 

Government would not necessarily bo able to reveal any 

great military secrets, but wo should like to have our 

discussions free and without the restraint imposed by 

the fact that they would be read the next day by the 
enemy. 

* 

, , The Government would benefit by the views expressed 
by «ie House. I understand that some request is to be 
made on this subject, which will bo readily acceded to by 
the Government. We have found it necessary to take 
of increasing stringency, not only against enemy 
aliens and suspicious characters of other natlonaUties. 
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but also against British subjects who may become a danger 
or a nuisance should the war be transported to the United 
Kingdom. ' • 


I know there are a great many people affected by 
the orders which we have made who are passionate enemie.s 
of Nazi Germany. I am very sorry for them, but we 
eannot, under the present circumstances, draw all the 
<]istinctions we should like to do. If parachute landings 
w’ere attempted and 6erce fights followed, those unfortu* 
nate people would be far better out of the way for their 
sake as well as ours. 


There is, however, another ( lass for M hich I feel uot 
the slightest sympathy. Parliament has given us powers 
to put down fifth column activities with the stronge.st 
hand, and we shall use those powers subject to , Uic 
supervision and correction of the Hon.se witliout hesita- 
tion until we are satisfied, and more than .satisfied, that 

this malignancy in our midst has been cffecttmlly 

• • •» 

stamped out. 


Turning once again to the question of invasion, there 
has, I will observe, never been a period in all those long 

centuries of which we boast when an absolute guamYitet^^ 
.against invasion, still less against serious raids, could 
have been given to our people. In the days of Nepolcon 
the same wind which , might have carried his franspor 
across the channel might have driven away a blockading 
fleet. Tliere is always the chance, and it is that chan^ 
which has excited and befooled the imaginations of tbany 
continental tyrants. 
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We are assured that iKivfl methods >\ill he adopted, 

and Avhen we see tlie oriiiinality, malice and ingenuity of 


aggression which 
prepare ourselves 


our eneni^’ displays we may certainly 
fur evei v kind td' novel stratagems and 


cverV kind c»f brutal niul t I'eaclicroiis iiiancciiNTO. 

♦ 4 


Qiust never foruct tlic solid assurancc5> c^t 
power and those which belong t(* air powei’ it they can ho 
locally exercised. I have mysell full conlidenec that if 
all do their duty and if the host arrangements arc made, 
as they are being made, we shall prove ourselves once- 
again able to defend our island home, ride out the .storma 
of war and outlive the menace of tyranny, if necessary, 
for years, if necessary, alone. 


At any rate, that i.s what we are going to try to <lo. 
That is the resolve of His Majesty's Government, every 
man <*f them. That is the will of Parliament and the 
nation. The British Empire and the Fix*nch Republic, 
linked together in their cause and their need, will defend 
to the death their native .soils, aifling each other like good 
comrades to the utmost of their strength even though a 
large’ tract of Europe and many old and famous 8tatek- 
haveTallcu or may fall into the grip of the Gestap o and all 
the odious apparatus of Nazi rule. 

4 

\ 

•■Wo shall not (1^ nor fail. Wo shall go on to the- on<U 
M d'^all fight in France and on the seas and oceans ; wo 
shall fight with growing conn'lencc and growing strength 
in the air. / • »*,. 

• ' . • ' • . . _ v.U: 

We shall defend our island whatever the cost may be ; 
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ue shall fight on beaches, landing grounds, in fields, in 
streets and on the hills. \Ve shall never surrender and 
even if. which I do not for the moment believe, this 
iKland *,r a large part of it were subjugated and starving, 
then our empire beyond tlie seas, armed and guarded by 
the British Fleet, will carry on the .struggle until in 
(•fod’s good time the New World, with all its power and 
might, sets forth to the liberation and rescue of the old. 


NOTES 


H.E.F. — British Expeditionary Force. 

fatal w ulraUttf : At first the Belgians opposed the 
Germans but declared tlicir neutrality laler on as 
Beliiian armv ami imlustrv suft'ored under the Nazi 
onslaught. 


I '-boal-s, torpedoes : a type of dangerous submarine. 
NumJjers : Nearly 3, do, 000 British troops were thus saved. 
Nazi : Germans under Hitler emphasised their Aryan 
descent and called themselves Nazis, 

H.A.F. Royal Air Force of the United Kingdom. 
range : In the earlier 3 'ear.s of the war tlie .Mies po.<.scssc<l 
inferior aircraft. 

Hurricane, etc. : Types of airplanes used by the British. 
Round Tubh : King Arthur, a legendary king of England 
and his knights seated thcraselvc.s arouml a table, 
thus abolishing distinction of rank or precedence. 


Crnscaiers : Knights who took part in the religioii.s wars 
betwecM) the Turk.s and r!wi'»tiatis during tlte Middle 


Ages. 

Noble deed : noble indeed ! 

Old grourul : Wiicrc fighting had taken place duriug World 
War I. 
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Lord Gorl : Lord Govt was, however, relieved of the 
command and given a new assignment as Governor 
of Gibraltar. There were many serious diflferences 
between the appraisal of Churchill and of the general 
staff. 

Fifth Column : agents of the enemy or his sympathisers. 

(Jeslapo : the secret spy system of the Nazis. 

New World : the British and the French were making 
efforts to seek the participation of the U.S.A. in the 
War in defciKc of democracy against Fascism. 

% 

EXERCISES 


(1) Why were the British and French forced to flee ? 

■f What part did the Belgian King play in this behalf ? 

^2) Give an account of the evacuation of the British and. 
French forces across the English channel. 

(3) Why does Churchill pay a tribute to the R.A.F. ? 

(4) What plans docs Churchill propose to Parliament for 
the successful prosecution of the War ? 

' .:(,5) Use in sentences of your own 

rescue, extinction, took their toll, strained every nerve, 
protract, roughly handled, jaws ol death, deliverance, 
frustrated, vindicated, nuisance. 


* 

i 
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THE POETRY OF IQBAL 

BY 

Dr. S. Radbakrishnan 


(Wars divide man from man and destroy civilization. 
Arts and poetry, philosophy and religion seek to^lo iiiya.y 
with our superficial differences and unite us through love 
and hcauty for a higher purpose. In our day there is great 
need of a real unity of hearts between people profes.sing 
different social and political beliefs. No one is better 
(iualified to speak on such a subject than 
Dr. S. Radhakrishna!! w ho, all through his life, has stressed 
the importance of enliglitened morality and true religion 
in our civilization dominated by science. 

Many people have misunderstood Iqbal, the great 
l)oet of the East. In lliis speech which was delivered by 
liim while inaugurating the Iqbal Day Mushaira on the 
27th April, 1956, the Vice-President of India stresses 

the deep and abiding notes in the poetry and thought of 
the poet. He loved India, he loved Islam but he loved 
Immanity more. He has the highest conception of the 

dignity of man. 

Dr Eadhakrislnian is a pioUfic writer. India i.aa 
produced some speakers of tl.c first rauk in the Enghah 
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language including Lai Moliau Oliosh, Hnriinlcr Natld 
Banncrjca, G.K. Gokhale anfl Saiojini Naulu. English- 
men were spollbonnd with the oratory of Ghosh. A 
Governor of the prc*inclepen<lenco Presidency of Madras 
complimented Srinivas Sastr>' in tlic words on speak 
better than most gi'aduates oi O.\lor<l and ('ambridge 
to which Sastry replied. It is, perliaps. because of the 
two thoiisan<l years of culture beliind me’. As a speaker 
Dr. Radhakrishnan rank.s uith those stalwarts. About 
his proficiency as a writer in English the remark of the 
author of the Anatomy of Prose deserves to be known. 


“EnglLshmen who <lo not care to write tlieir language- 
well should be shamed to reiid such Indian writers 
Jawahnrlal Xchru. Dr. Ra»lhakrishnan. Mulk Raj Aniind- 

Among others Sir Anthony Eden, a 

former Prinje Minister of Britivin paid high tributes- 
to Dr. Radhakrislinan’s comnian<l over tlic English, 
language.’) 

* 

. 1 do not think I am tlie riglit man to inaugurate this- 

Musbaira. I do not know Persian or Urdunornmia 
l)oct by any stretcli of imagination. If I still am bore, 
it is heciiuse I have rea<l some of Iqbal’s works in English 
and have a great admiration for Ins work. 

In the year 1937 at the Golden Jubilee of the 
Allahabad University ho and I were recipients of honorary 
degrees, and there was another thing in common between 
us, that we felt the need of a rational spiritual religion 
when superstition and obscurantism were rampant. ^ 

Today we have almost unlimitetl power of self- 

'1 
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Annihilation in onr hands, and if wisdom and hiimanit}" do 

not help us to divei-t this power to human advantage, 

the future of human race will be in peril. If technical 

power is accompanied by moral failure, we will eater 

another dark age. Our world is filled witli fear and 

suspicion ; it has developed so much animosity that 

though there is no war. there is no peace. For tiie new 

world which is emerging we need a neu tyjic of man. with 

.ji liberal mind and a humane outlook. To build tolerance 

and cliaritv in the minds of men is tiic task not of 

% 

•t'ngineers and teclmici;in.s Init of poets and artists. 

Iqbal lightly stre.'«ed tlie discipline of religion as our 
great need. ‘It is pure dogmatism’ says Iqbal. ‘orv the 
part of science to claim that the aspects of reality selected 
bv it are the only aspects to be studied’. There is an- 
other dimension to man’s exist-ence. God, for Icjbal, 
is a Supreme person who is not a mere idea or abstraction, 
who is not an absolute i)rinciplc or a rational ordainer of 
the universe. He Ls a Ueal I’resenee with whom we can 
get into Communion. He whose life is eentred in God 
creates new and unforeseen hie renlitie.s. The aim of 
religion is to make the liuman being a free spirit. Iqbal 
(piotcs the verse of 1 he Quran: ■Verily wc proposed to 
the heavens and to the earth and to the mountains to 
receive the trust but tliej' refused the burden and they 
feaied to receive it. Man undertook to hear it.’ Iqbal 
coinnicnts on it ; ‘Man is the t rustee of a free personality 
which he accepted at his peril ? The free individuals are 
those who.se consciousness reaches the highest point of 
intensity. Such a free spirit is a co-creator with Goil. 
Iqbal quotes the Quranic verse /‘Blessed be God, the best 
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of creators.’ Not man as he is noM', but man purified 
through obedience, self-control and detachment can reach 
the high status of the vicoregen t of God. Iqbal wrote to 
Nicholson ; ‘Phj'-sically as well as spiritually man is a 
self-contained centre, but he is not yet a complete indivi- 
dual, The greater his distance from God, the less his 
individuality. He who comes nearest to God is the 
complete person. The ego attains to fre-edom by the 
i-emoval of all obstructions in its way. It is partly free, 
partly determinate, and reaches full freedom by approach- 
ing the individual who is most free— Gpd*’. .lake allOTeat / 
reLgions, Islam insists on 

union. We must detach ourselves from the worldly life 
to devote ourselves to the service of God. All people are 
prophets, are capable of this spiritual attainment. 

comrnufficaHolP of 
vi^. Great poetry is the result of great vision It 

gives to men a new outlook. It Ims the power to heal a 
nation’s wounds. 


ob^ 

Iqbal’s poems set before ns a c lassless social o.xler 
tvithout distinction of rich and poor, l.igh and lo,v. The 
true human being should identify himself with the poor 
and the lowly. We shouhl not oppress the innocent. This 
IS the meaning of democracy. Tho same spirit of 
democracy requires us to look upon all whether they aro 

-hMron of one 

'’■'K 


I 


Jn these dark and threatening times we ha..„ 
Introduction to Tht Secrets of the Self. 
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re-discover the vital trutlis. those great patterns of 
thoindit and behaviour, those great moral and spiritual 
value*!, the oneness of God and the brotherhood of man 
M'hieli are associated with Islam. Unfortunately, in the 
course of centuries these central truths are obscured, and 
rites and rituals, crce<ls and dogmas liave covered up.the 
simplicitv of tlie mt^ssage of Islam. It is the duty of 
thinkers in each generation to recapture the original 
puritv and dynamic vigour of the ancient message and 
rc-cxpress it in the idhmi of their age. This task of 
re-interpretation Iqbal undertook in his hook on 
Rcciitist ruction of Religious Thought in /slant. He defended 
religi-m against the attacks <»f :\Iarxist materialism and 
Existentialism. -Marxism', sai<l Iqbal, ‘liud a lioheving 

heart and an atheist brain.’ He loved greatly the spirit 
f)f this country and said on an important occasion : ‘I 
am .sprung froin the same stock. India is older than 
Hinduism and Islam and will remain when we and our 

creeds have become one with yesterday's .seven thousand 

years’. He loved Imlia, lie loved Islam and more than 
all he loved humanity. He looked forward to a period 
when we might be able to cooperate freely for the 
welfare of the whole worhl, in a si.irit oi uniTcrsal 

gootI\\iIl. 

Inbal was ..catly inspi.cl by Pauni's teaebings 
an.i ech.,«l bis scti.ncnts. Pumi said : •There are many 
iamiisbutthe iigiit is one-. Iql)al said: lere .soo^ 

one reii-ion but tiiere are many versions of i . 
commentary on ti.e Pig Veda statement etom sa, v,p.a , 
laku.m .adanti and ti.e yuran says there is • 

nation to wiiom a Warner lias not been sent by Ood. 
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I hope that tltis Musliaira will he both iiistnictive 
and entertaining.* 


\OTRS 


Ohsrvraniifim : negative approach ha«ed on ignorance or 
perversion of mind. Opposition to inquiry ami 
enlightenment. 

dogmatism : assertion of opinion authoritatively. 

ego : the consoious thinking subject. 

co7nm7inion : be eonsciou.s of His presence, (celebration of 
the Last Supper of Christ with his disciples). 

determinate : limited. 

vision : sight of what lies hcyoml material objects. 

Marxist materiaiism : Marx who first propounded commu- 
nism emphasised the importance of matter. Religion 
he declared to be the opiate of the people. 

Exisienlialism : Belief limited to what has a real objective 
existence. 

Rumi : Maulana Jalal-ud-Din Rumi, a great 

Persian poet and mystic. 

ekam sal truth is one hut is called bv tliflferent 

names. 


EXKRCTRES 


1. Ts Dr. Radhakrishnan qualHicd to inau(turate the 
symposium ? If so, on what grounds ? 

2. What is the task of poets and artists in our age 


" °'S. Radhakrishnan (pp. 

1U6-1VWJ The Publicanon Division. 
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3. What according to Iqbal is the position of man in the 
Universe ? 

4. What is the importance of Iqbal as thinker and 
poet today ? 

5. Use in sentences of your own 

inaugurate, recipient of. rampant, abstraction, ego, 

self-effacement, dogma. 



